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INSTITUTES AND COLLEGES. 


a el 


RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION, &c., and for the GRANTING of CERTIFICATES 
and DIPLOMAS in MUSIC. Instituted 1872. 





President—The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
Warden—The Rev. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D., F.R. 
Director of Studies—Professor BRADBURY TURN ER, Mus. B. 





The NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 23, when new Students (pro- 
fessional and arhateur) are receiv: 
an ee with full particulars as to fees, &c., can be obtained post free from the 
unde: 
By order of the Academical Board, 


SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. 





UILD OF ORGANISTS, 89, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 


Patron: The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
President: Sir HERBERT OAKELEY, Mus. Doc., LL.D. 


SUMMER VACATION 
B The Office of the Guild will be CLOSED until the 30th of September, and no com- 
munications can be answered until that date. 


By order of the Council. 
J. T, FIELD, Sub-Warden. MORETON HAND, Hon. Sec. 








OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden - street, 
Patrons: Eng QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMIL 
ipal—Dr. A. C, MackKENzIE. 
The NEXT STUDENTS’ CON CERT i in October. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE MONDAY NEXT, ages = 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION THIS DAY, SATURDAY, September 21, at 1 
For prospectus, &., apply to JOHN GILL, enalany, 


Ww. 





BT eS ae COLLEGE of MUSIC, Kensin ington Gore, London 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1 

— .R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 

irector—Sir George Grove, D.C.L., 

The CHRISTMAS ‘THEM commences SEPTEMBER 26. Entrance Examination 
ber 24, at eleven o’clock 
e NEXT COLLEGE CONCERT will be held in OCTOBER. 
Regulations and all information may be obtained of the Registrar, Mr. George 
Watson, at the College. CHARLES MORLEY, Honorary Secretary. 


GC °LrLraecet OF 


N.B, The LIBRARY will be RE-OPENED on SEPTEMBER 24. 
Proposed Arrangements for the Session, 1889-90. 





GR Ca Wis? «& 





November 12, 1889... Conversazione. 
ember 3 ,, Lecture. 

January 7, 1890 F.C.O. Examination (Paper Work). 
do S 4 F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
ne o: }, F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
- : Digtitation of Diplomas. 

9 . oe A.C.O, Examination (Paper Work). 

te  » A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
pa . Be A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
9” 17 ,, 1... Diploma Distribution. 

February 4 ,, .., Lecture, 

March 1s «os Lecture. 

April 14 ,, +... Annual Dinner. 

ay 6 ,, .. Leeture. 

June 3 5 «. Lecture. 

July 1 ,, «w. Lecture. 

July 15 ,, .. F.C.O. Examination (Paper Work). 

2» 16 ,, ..» F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
” 17 ,, .. F.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing). 
” a yee ne of Diplomas. 
” m5 A.C.O. Examination (Paper Work). 
9 23 ,, .. A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing), 
” 24 ,, .. A.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing). 
” 25 ,, ... ‘Diploma Distribution. 

31 ,, .. Annual General Meeting, 


E. H. TURPIN, Hon, Secretary. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 


—_—~ 


RURY LANE.—AUGUSTUS HARRIS, Lessee and Manager. 

On MONDAY, September 23, THE ROYAL OAK, by Henry Hamilton and 

Augustus Harris. Miss Winifred Emery, Miss Ada Neilson iss Sybil Grey, Miss Venie 

Atherton, and Miss Fanny Brough; Mr. Henry Neville, ur Dacre, Mr. Sag 
Lablache, Mr. E. W. Gardiner, Mr. Henry Lorain e, Mr. 4 “Dobell. Mr. Robert L; 

+ eed Frank Stephens, and Mr. Harry "Nicholls, ke. Box office open daily from 160 Oto 





ONCERT MANAGEMENT. Mr. BASIL TREE (Successor 
bs ay Ambrose Austin), St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, undertakes the management 
of concerts. 








PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—_-——p-—-- 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition Revised and Improved of 


COURSE of STUDY. and PRACTICE for the VOICE. 
By T. WALLWORTH. 
A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Regs of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 





Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harley-street, W. 





THE VOIC KE. 
A Complete Explanation of the Throat and its Functions in Breathing and in the Produc. 
tion of Voice "a <! found in 
LOCUTION, VOICE, and GESTURE. 
By RUPERT GARRY (Editor ¢ “ Garry’s Elocutionist’’). 
Remedies for the Cure of Hoarseness, Sore Throat, &c. 
7th Thousand. Post Free, 1s. 2\d. 


London: MARCUS WARD & CO., Oriel House, Farringdon Street, E.C.; and of the 
Author, at his residence, 49, Torrington-square, 











IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A, GORE OUSELEY, 
art., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A: MACFARREN, Mus, Doc 


HE MUSICIAN: A _ Guide for Pianoforte Students. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE 
Contains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the -ree to 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice. 


Times.—“ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician ’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis sf the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both hers and st ts e intrinsie 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its-success as eres as known.’ 

Saturday Review.—'‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal ae for acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet becn laid before any pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language.: We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, and enjoy 
beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” _ 

Monthly Music Record.—* No more valuable work of the kind exists.” 


W SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


_—— 


ARMON Y: Its LaF TRS, 
By EBENEZER PROU 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music, &c. 
Bound, net, 5s. 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate-street, E.C.; and only West End Address, 1, Foubert’s- 
place, W., London, 








and Practice. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 
1 Insertion (not exceeding 4 lines) ..............0.. £0 2 0 
3 do. ig Se oe, Pee euadac caltee 110 
6 do. ms ee Ge? ee ee 115 0 
52 = do. Sie See 330 


Payable in advance. 








CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 


Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHEsttton Roap, FutHam, S8.W. 





TENORS. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed to 
40, Fincuury Roap, St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





Mr. IVER McKAY, 
Opera, Oratorio, and Concerts, 
1, MitneR Square, Lonpon, N. 





Mr. HENRY LLOYD, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
c/o E. Ivimzy, BeeTHoven Hovssg, 


WoopGrRanGeE Rp., Forest Gare, E. 





Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L, Mus, Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
o Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 

uction, 
70, Park Roap, Haverstock Hii, N.W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
12, WESTBOURNE Park TERRACE, W. 


Mr. H. MARTIN VAN LENNEP, 
Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
Address—7, WimPo ez St., CAVENDISH Square, W. 











Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DorseET. 


Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RucKLinGe AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 








Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, 8.W., 
47, RepBuRN STREET, TEDWORTH Square, 8S.W. 








VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 


Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON, 


Concerts and Oratorio, 


Oup TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 





Mr. PAYNE CLARKE, 


Concerts and Oratorio, 


28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, IsLINGaToN, N. 





Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. SrePHEN’s AVENUE, 


SHEPHERD’s Busu, W. 





Mr. BERNARD LANE, 


40, STANLEY GARDENS, BetsizE Park, W. 





Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio, 
Address F, A. Scuwas, Agent, 


11, East 27TH St., New York Ciry. 





VIOLIN. 
Signor LUIGI MEO, 
Solo Violinist, 
*PopLars,” HampsTEAD HILL GaRpENs, 


HAMPSTEAD 
Pupils visited and received. 0 LW. 





Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
(Solo Violinist), Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager : Mr. W1Lson Newron, 
THE Hit, Pornsy. 


PIANOFORTE. 


Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is 0) to accept engagements for Concerts and “At 
‘omes”’ and a limited number of lessons. Address: 


25, GRovE GARDENS, Hanover Gare, N.W, 




















Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 


Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 


c/o Mr. AurrEp Mout (Sole Agent), 
26, OLD Bonp Street, W, 








Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 


Telegraphic Address : 
**Heatey’s Agency,’ LONDON. 





Mr. W. ESMOND, 


24, Upper Mount Street, Dusiin. 





Mr. HALBERY HAGYARD, 
Principal Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
or Concerts and At Homes, 


163, VicrorIA Roap, CAMBRIDGE. 








Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
BoswortH Houses, HusBanp’s Boswortu, RuGBY. 


Miss EDITH DESMOND, 
Opera and Concerts, 
c/o NOLAN and JACKSON. 


Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) 
Begs that all communications res —s Oratorios, 
Concerts, &c., will be addressed to 


4, St. THomas’s Rp., Finspury Park, Lonpon, N. 


Miss KATE FLINN, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
41, WeLBEcK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 

















BARITONES. 


Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD, 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts, 
c/o N. Vert, Esq., 6, Cork STREET. 


Mr. HAROLD SAVERY, 
Concerts and At Homes, 
32, GRANGE Park, EALING. 


Mr. FREDERICK KING, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 


Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED RoapD, 
West Dutwicu, S8.E. 


Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE, 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concert, 
63, StrarFoRD PLacz, BucKINGHAM GATE, S.W. 


Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone of the London Ballad Singers), 
Oratoriso, Concerts, &c., 


30, Lancaster Roap, Norrine HIb1, W. 


Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
ScANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, StRaND, W.C. 























CONTRALTOS. 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLOUCESTER CRESCaNT, REGENT’sS Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 


Address to Business Manager: W. B. HuAtzy, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W, 





Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W, 





Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W, 





Miss ROSA LEO, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
18, Macuisge Roap, KENSINGTON. 





Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
2, S—EpGmMoorR VILLAS, CAMBERWELL, 8.5. 
Private Lessons Given. 


Miss LENA LITTLE, 
Concerts, 
42, Norrotk SquarEr, Hyper Park, W. 


Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 
56, DucHEss Roap, Ep@Baston, BrIrMINGHAM. 














The FRASER QUINTET. 

Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 

For Engagements, for Concerts, ‘“‘ At Homes,’’ Dinner 
and Garden Parties : 

121, ApELAIDE Roap, N.W. 








GUITAR. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has 
returned to town, 
22a, DorsET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W., 
where may be ha‘ her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning the 
Guitar Simplified,” 10s. 6d. 











HARP. 





Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLOUCESTER Puiace, Dorset Squarz, N.W. 








Mr. W. T. BARKER, 
Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Esury Street, Beiteravia, 8.W. 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL (Contralto) 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 


Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, Opprpans Roap, Primrose Hit, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Strezr, W. 








Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, Bexsizz Roan, N.W., 
or, Sole Agent: W. B. Heater, 
10a, Warwick Srsezt, W. 





Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Sree, W. 





Mr. HENRY PHILLIPS (Tenor), 


Sole Agent: W. B. HEALEY 
ee 10a, Warwick Srrezt, W. 





Mr. HERBERT E. THORN DIE r0NE) 


Conoerts and Oratorio, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Srrext, W. 








Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass), 
Opera, Concerts, and Oratvurio, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 





Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst.), 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STREET, Recent Steeer, W. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





The Proprietors of THz Musicat Wortp offer three prizes of 
£12. 128., £5. 5s., and £3. 3s. respectively for the three best 
settings of the Nicene Creed. We now give the Rules of the 
Competition :— 
1.—Only British subjects and citizens of the United States of 
America will be entitled to compete. 

9,—Correct accentuation of the wordsand sentences of the Creed (for 
which see the Rev. Mr. Harford’s articles in Tue Musica, 
Worup of August 3 and 10) being the main object for 
which these prizes are offered, accuracy in these particulars 
will be regarded as a sine qud non, and the prizes will be 
awarded to the three best works in order of musical merit. 


3.—Works already published will not be eligible. 


4—Compositions must be written in the usual four parts 
(S.A.T.B.) for the use of church choirs, and should not 
exceed six and a half minutes in performance. 


5—M.S.S., of which two clearly written copies must be sent not 
later than the 17th of October to the Editor of Taz Mustcat 
Wortp, must bear a motto or nom de plume identical 
with one on a sealed envelope containing the name and 
address of the writer. Only the letters of the successful 
competitors will be opened. 


6,—The judges will be Dr. Gzorcz C. Marin, Organist of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral; Dr. Joszpx C. Bringz, Organist of 
Chester Cathedral (who have in the kindest manner 
accepted this responsibility); and the Editor of Tux 
MusicaL Wor.p. 

7.—The copyright of the successful works will remain the pro- 
perty of the composers; but the proprietor reserves the 
right to publish one edition of each. 





HINTS FOR THOSE ABOUT TO SET THE 


NICENE CREED. 
nee rears 


1,—Let there be a leading phrase for the Priest. 
2—Do not place a rest between the words ‘Gop’ and ‘The Faruer 
Almighty. 
3,—In ‘ visible and invisible’ the accent should fall upon the Ist syllable 
of the last word, and, if desired, on the antepeaultimate also. 
4.—Shew reverence for the Sacred Name ‘JEsvus.’ 
5.—Properly accentuate ‘ Only begotten SON.’ 
6.—Avoid two faults in ‘ Gop of Gop.’ 
7.—Keep distinct ‘ The FatHEr’ from ‘ By whom.’ 
*7—Be careful to express properly ‘By Whom all things were made.’ 
8.—Avoid ‘came down.’ Use equal accent here. 
9.—Accentuate the first syllable in ‘ also.’ 
10.—Avoid ‘ rose again.’ 
11.—In ‘ the third day ’ the accent must fall on ‘ third.’ 
12.—Do not accentuate ‘ to’ in ‘ according to.’ 
13.—The accent is on Right in Right Hand—or use equal accent. 
14.--Avoid ‘ again with glory ’ and ‘ with glory to judge.’ 
15.—Keep ‘ the dead’ distinct from ‘ Whose Kingdom.’ 
16.—Avoid accent on ‘ shall’ in ‘ Kingdom shall have.’ 
17.—Shew reverence for the Name of The Hoty Srrrir. 
18.—Dwell on ‘ The Lorp.’ 
19.—Be careful in ‘ The Son, Who with The Fatuer and The Son.’ 
20.—Avoid ‘ together is worshipped.’ 
21.—Place the accent correctly in ‘I acknowledge.’ 
22.—Do not emphasise the personal pronoun in ‘I believe.’ 
%3.—Do not dwell too long upon ‘ look ’ in ‘ look for.’ 
*4.—Avoid following an eminent composer who has written ‘look | for.’ 





ae BANDMASTERS (Military).—The Managers of the 

Kensington and Chelsea School District require for their Cot Home School at 
Banstead, Surrey, a respectable MARRIED COUPLE to act as House Father and 
Mother of a house containing about 36 boys, the man teaching brass and reed instruments, 
music, and drilling to the boys in the school, and performing such duties in connection 
therewith as may be required about the establishment generally. Joint salary at com- 
mencement £70 per annum, rising £4 annually to £84 per annum, with furnished apart- 
ments, board, washing, uniform, medical attendance, and an allowance of £8 per annum in 
lieu of beer. Candidates, who must be between 30 and 45 years of age, must be able to 
read and write,and must furnish satisfactory personal references as to sobriety and 
respectability, as well as to the man’s knowledge of music and drilling. Preference will 
be given to candidates without children, or whose children do not need to reside with 
them. Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained by forwarding a 
stamped “addressed foolscap euvelope to the undersigned, to whom applications, 
accompanied by a of three testimonials of recent date, must be delivered by or 
before ten a.m. on Friday, Sept. 27,on which day all candidates are required to attend a 
meeting of the Managers at 3:30 p.m., at the Branch School, corner of Weltze-road, 
Hammersmith, near Ravenscourt Park Station, on the Metropolitan District Railway ; 
but no travelling or other expenses will paid. The candidates who may theu be 
——- will be required to attend a further meeting of the Board on the following 

riday. 

By order, 
JNO. H. RUTHERGLEN, 
s Clerk to the Managers. 
Guardians’ Offices, Marloes-road, Kensington, 
September 12, 1889, 


Pps OFORTES (High-class) for the Million, 
£10 10s. £1010s. Full compan 7 octaves. Warranted. 
The LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
Originators of the “Ten Guinea’’ Pianoforte, 
54, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials ~_ witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 


Che Musical Gaorld. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER {§21, 1889. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
——#$_~—_— 

*.* The Business Departments of the Musican Woarup are now 
under the management of Mr. L. V. Lewis, the Manager 
of “ The Observer,” 396, Strand, to whom all communica- 
tions must be addressed. Remittances should be made 
payable to the Proprietors. 


*.* All advertisements for the current week's issue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 





*.* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tue Epitor. Rejected MSS. cannot be returned unless 
accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
——— 


For United Kingdom. | For Foreign Countries and Colonies 

Per A £015 0} within Postal Union. 
iss siveeaticents 5 0} Por Annum oeccccccccseee- £017 0 
» Half-year ........00006 0 7 6! ,, Half-year ............... 08 6 
5p I ais eo nctzanniesc’ OS IGL | sa: GIO sas ddvezesieceine 0 4 4 


(Payable in advance.) 





FACTS AND COMMENTS. 
—_———$———— 

Mr. Cowen’s new cantata—which will probably be entitled 
“§t. John’s Eve”—will be performed for the first time on 
Dec. 14 at the Crystal Palace. Miss Macintyre, Mr. Plunket 
Greene, and Mr. Lloyd are the soloists at present engaged. 
As our readers are aware, the story, which has been written 
by Mr. Joseph Bennett, centres around the superstitions con- 





nected, in the rural mind, with St. John’s Eve. Nancy, the 
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heroine, plucks a rose upon the mystic night, as enjoined by 
the tradition, which tells her that if she wears it still unfaded on 
Christmas Day the man who shall come behind her and pluck it 
from her breast will be her future husband. She faithfully fulfils 
the required conditions, and Robert, her rustic lover, snatches it 
from her. She, however, disdains his suit, and defies the fates 
who preside over the mysteries. The quarrel which ensues is 
broken in upon by the young squire, who has long loved her 
secretly, and who now declares his passion, asserting that the rose 
worn by her is one which he himself had sent her secretly. With 
this unexpected denouement the story ends as Robert rushes dis- 
comfited from the hall. 


* * 
* 


It would be obviously improper to anticipate the publication of 
the work by any detailed analysis or criticism, but we may at least 
say that Mr. Cowen’s reputation is not at all likely to suffer by 
the graceful music to which he has set the slight, but pretty story. 
The scoring is still incomplete, but the whole of the vocal part is 
finished, and is marked everywhere by the delicacy and graceful 
fancy which we are accustomed to expect from him. It is to be 
understood that the composer has avowedly aimed at producing a 
work which shall be chiefly suitable for small choral societies with 
limited vocal or orchestral resources, and has therefore avoided as 
much as possible needless complexities or difficulties. He has, 
moreover, endeavoured to impart throughout a flavour of archaism, 
of which one of the best examples will probably be found in the 
seven or eight pages of quaint dance-music which represents the 
villagers dancing around the bonfire, this being preceded by a 
vigorous chorus for male voices, “Ho! good St.John.” To old 
Margaret, whose first entry is in the dramatic solo in which she 
instructs the girls in the mystic rites, is allotted a pretty carol, 
“Three Kings once lived.” To the soprano and tenor Mr. Cowen 
has, of course, given some charmingly vocal music, such as the 
quasi-serenade, “ O Zephyr, stirring midst the leaves,” and the final 
duet, “ Fairest of Roses,” which latter, as far as can at present be 
judged, is exquisitely graceful. More than this it would be unfair 
to say at present; but the appearance of the work may be expected 
with much interest by the musical “ youth of both sexes, at whom ” 
—to use the delicious phraseology of the Portuguese handbook— 
“it is more particularly dedicate.” 


* * 
* 


A side-issue arising out of the story may, however, be not un- 
fitly commented upon. As will be seen from the above imperfect 
description, Mr. Bennett has had the independence to reverse the 
conventional rules in such matters, which have decreed that in 
every story of village love the rustic lover is always honest and 
brave, and, indeed, oppressively virtuous ; while the young squire 
is a gay deceiver. We shall not go so far as to say that the 
amatory boor is, as a matter of course, without virtue; but we 
certainly hold with Mr. Gilbert that as true a heart may beat in 
Belgravia as in the lowly air of Seven Dials or the village of the 
stage. All the good qualities are not monopolised by the wearers 
of fustian coats; and Mr. Bennett deserves the thanks of the 
“ nobility and gentry” for having thus shown that squiredom and 
honest and successful love are not wholly incompatible. If only 
on this account there should be a great deal of advance booking 
of the stalls for December the 14th. 


* * 
* 


“Systematized bribery,” “corrupt critics’”—such are the leading 
notes of an article which appears in a recent number of the 











“American Musician.” The writer asserts, in unvarnished 
language, that the conditions of criticism in the leading theatrical 
centres of America are scandalous ; that critics are regularly in the 
pay of managers ; and that in some instances they levy a percentage 
of salary upon the artists of whom they write. That is to say— 
according to our contemporary, who in matters of fact is usually 
well informed—such a critic undertakes to “ write up” an actor or 
actress so long as this percentage is paid; if it be neglected, the 
artist is ruthlessly written down. It is of course impossible for 
those not behind the scenes to discover how far these charges are 
well-founded, or to what extent the corruption has spread; but it 
is sufficiently disgraceful to a great nation’s artistic life that they 
should ever be so much as hinted at. In the interests of American 
art it is sincerely to be hoped that the matter will not be allowed 
to rest. If there be any truth in the allegations instant exposure 
of the culprits should be demanded, for no reform will be brought 
about by vague generalities. 


* * 
* 


It may be doubted, however, whether corrupt criticism of this 
kind is more injurious than that which is guided by purely personal 
bias. It is often possible, in cases of the former class, to detect 
and expose. the wrong; but this cannot be done when private and 
petty spites—or friendships—are allowed to influence the verdicts 
pronounced on artistic matters. Here conviction is usually im. 
possible, although it may be perfectly well known to all that 
these shameful influences are at work. Weare glad to think that the 
English press is almost pure as far as the system of blackmailing 
denounced by our American contemporary is concerned ; but those 
who have watched most closely the state of things amongst ourselves 
will feel that at present we have but little right to cast stones at 
the Transatlantic critics. Is there no evidence of the existence 
here of the second and infinitely more immoral system of corrup- 
tion? The more flagrant cases are certainly not to be found in the 
ranks of the “daily” journalists, though even here personal 
prejudices lead occasionally to gross unfairness; but amongst the 
leading so-called “society” journals instances are numerous of 
men who make weekly sacrifice of truth and art to the mundane 
gods, private spites, and personal notoriety. Perhaps, too, the 
monetary element enters in here also; for such men, bidden to be 
“smart” and scathing, prefer to be thought either of these than 
true or upright. Reputations may be sullied, promising careers 
blasted, and the name of art degraded; all this is as nothing to 
the keen satisfaction of knowing that the writer has caused a 
thrill of pain at his cruelty or passionate resentment at his 
injustice. 


* 
* 


Another of the old generation of musicians has passed away in 
the person of Henry Michael Angelo Grattan Cooke, who for many 
years ranked as the finest oboe player in Europe, and who 
died on September 12 at Harting, West Sussex. He was, with 
Sterndale Bennett, George Macfarren, and S. S. Wesley, one 
of the very first students at the Royal Academy, entering 
in 1822. In 1887 he married Miss Keillmarck, and i 
1849 became bandmaster of the 2nd Life Guards. He was 
a great friend of Mendelssohn, and a correspondent has sent to 
the “ Times ” an anecdote relating to their acquaintance. “ After 
the first rehearsal of ‘Elijah’ in England,” says “ G,” the writer 
of the letter referred to, “Cooke jokingly complained to Mendels- 
sohn that he had given him no solos throughout the work, on 
which the composer took his score, and put in the long holding 
(’s for the oboe over the words of the youth, ‘There is nothing; 
the heav’ns are as brass above me.’ ” 
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A correspondent writes: “A propos of ‘@’s’ story in 
Wednesday’s ‘Times’ about Grattan Cooke and the ‘ Elijah,’ 
our readers may be amused at the following instance of his 
playful nature which I witnessed more years ago than I care to 
remember. It happened at one of the Ancient Concerts in the old 
Hanover Rooms. Chipp—father, by the way, of the late Dr. Chipp, 
organist of Ely Cathedral—had left his big drums, which from 
their size were called the Tower Drums, during the singing of a 
solo. In the midst of a soft passage Cooke signalled to one of the 
chorus near him to crumple up his programme into a ball and throw 
it to him. This was done; and as the missile neared him he leant 
on one side and let it fall on the drum, which was placed on the 
slant. The paper ball accordingly went ‘Pom; pem, pom-pom- 
pom’ down the drum to the amazement of the singer and the 
audience, who were not prepared for the novel effect, while poor 
Cooke sat, a picture of innocence, apparently enjoying the beauties 
of the solo.” 
*,* 

The Joint Committee of the Royal Academy and the Royal 
College have practicaliy completed the regulations for the local 
examinations, which will be held under the auspices of the two insti- 
tutions. The fee has been raised to two guineas, and instead of 
one examiner there will henceforth be two, who may be chosen from 
musicians in no way connected with either the College or the 
Academy. Amongst other changes the local representatives will 
be non-professional, and will not receive any fee for their services. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that excellent practical effects may 
result from an amalgamation which in theory is most commendable. 


* % 
* 


We have received an early copy of the programme of the forth- 
coming season at the Crystal Palace. Asfar as can be foreseen 
the season is likely to rival in interest and importance any of its 
predecessors. In addition to Mr. Cowen’s new work, amongst the 
compositions to be heard there for the first time will be Frederic 
Tamond’s Symphony in A, Bernhard Scholz’s Symphony in B flat, 
Edward Greig’s Ballad, for baritone solo, male chorus and 
orchestra, ‘‘ Landkjending,” and Lalo’s Rhapsody in A and D. 
Amongst the artists new to the Palace habitués also will be Mme. 
Roger-Miclos, Miss Marion Osborn, and Senor Albeniz, pianists ; 
ajid Mons. Emile Blauwaert, the baritone who appeared with so 
much success at the Albert Hall performance of “Lucifer.” Mr. 
Mann’s benefit concert is fixed for April 26. 


+.* 


Mr. Lago’s plans for an autumn season of opera are, we believe, 
taking definite shape, and there is reason to hope that the first 
week in November will witness the reopening of the Covent 
Garden Theatre for a period extending over six weeks. Popular 
prices will rule, and there seems no good reason why, if he presents 
good operas well cast, Mr. Lago should not meet with adequate 
support. 


* * 
e 


In view of the importance of the Copyright question now being 
ventilated in our columns, we shall next week publish the first of 
a series of articles on the subject by Mr. Franz Greenings. 

+ #* 
* 


We have received two anonymous letters—one on a point in the 
Nicene creed, the other on the Examinations in connection with 
Trinity College, Toronto. “We must remind correspondents that 
communications can on no account be inserted unless we know 
their source, 





“THE SWORD OF ARGANTYR.” 
——— +> 


The new cantata which Mr. Frederic Corder has composed for the 
approaching Leeds Festival is in many respects the most important work 
he has yet given to the world. The vocal score, published by Messrs. 
Forsyth Bros., being now before us, a detailed analysis of its contents will, 
in view of the proximity of the first performance, no doubt be welcome to 
our readers. The subject is an ancient Scandinavian story, freely adapted 
and cast in dramatic mould by the composer. In order to avoid those 
points which Mr. Corder once held up to ridicule in the columns of THE 
Musicat Wor tp, whatever action occurs in the drama is clearly indicated 
by the dialogue and the music. No “stage directions,” therefore, are 
given, but the work is so evidently a “ music drama” adapted for concert 
performance as to constitute quite a new departure in cantata writing. 

On the first page the story is told at length in old-fashioned English of 
the style of Sir Thomas Malory, but it will suit our present purpose best to 
go through story and music together as they are developed in the course 
ot the Cantata. The first of the four Scenes which it comprises is simply 
headed, “On board ship.” Very long sustained notes for strings are first 
heard, and a tiny phrase for wood-wind, the germ of a female chorus pre- 
sently to follow. Then a bass passage emerges and becomes of vonsider- 
able importance, undergoing many transformations during the course of 
the scene. 
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The crew of the becalmed ship are murmuring at the length of their 
voyage. Presently women are heard singing an old Norse song as they sit 
at their sail or net-mending : 

“ O reindeer, reindeer, whither away ?” 
“ To the North, to the North, I dare not delay.” 
“The southland has pasturage sweet, reindeer.” 
“IT must home, I must home; do not hold me here.” 
**O reindeer, I will be loving and kind, 
And winter is near with its bitter wind.” 
“Though Lapland’s mountains are bleak and bare 
To the North I must hie, for my heart is there.” 


No. 3. Allegretto. 
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othe north Imus id for myheart,my heart is there. 


This song increases the men’s feelings of nostalgia. Day now dawns, the 
subject No. 2 being expanded by polyphonic treatment, and swelling out 
into a jubilant but momentary tutti. Sadness returns, and a second verse 
of the quaint “ reindeer” song causes a sudden outburst of impatience on 
the part of the men. Toa transformed version of No. 1 they exclaim 

Enough of this voyage without an end! 
To the North, to the North let us homeward wend. 


And here follows a vigorous fugato on a new phrase 
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with brilliant violin accompaniment. The murmurs are quelled for a while 
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by the interposition of the captain, Eric, but soon swell again to fierce 
expressions of revolt. A savage chorus— 
“To your swords! to your swords! 

Strike down the captain! No more words ! 
introduces us to another metamorphosis of the phrase No. 1, and there is 
no need of stage directions to indicate the situation, when, at the climax, the 
captain cries “ Help, Hervor,” and the heroine interposes. A phrase in 
the bass should be noticed at this point, as it is afterwards made consider- 
able use of, 
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Hervor, the Amazon Queen of these sea-rovers, quickly reduces her fierce 
followers to submission. 

“ My woman’s pity for your wrongs 
Alone restrains the venging steel, 
But to my woman’s tongue belongs 
The right to speak the scorn I feel.” 

Her speech also explains the situation, which is this. Persecuted by foes 
with who they caunot cope, this remnant of a once powerful tribe has been 
induced by Lervor to take ship and sail for an unknown place of refuge. This 
she now reveals as the island of Samsoe, where lies buried their long-dead 
and gone monarch Argantyr. In his grave is deposited a magic sword which 
ensures victory to its possessor. This Hervor has determined to gain posses- 
sion of in spite of the curse attached to it, which, formulated in this distich 
graven on the blade—- 

“ Draw me not except in fray ; 
Drawn I pierce, and piercing, slay—” 
has brought death to every owner of the treacherous weapon. The follow- 
ing weird theme is the musical equivalent of the curse :— 
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Eric sings the legend of the sword, a swinging ballad with curious little 
refrains for chorus, and a burden at the end of each verse on the following 
phrase :— 























Next follows a very declamatory scena for Hervor, describing her hopes 
and her patriotic self-sacrifice. This is mainly founded on what may be 
called the “ Hervor motive,” No. 5, and has a harp accompaniment. Roused 
to enthusiasm by their leader’s words, the men now burst into a triumphant 
chorus on a modification of the same theme— 


No. 8. Allegro con brio. es: ge: 
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The middle episode or trio of this chorus is in striking contrast. Against 
a broad melody for the voices treated in canon the accompaniment 
reiterates the figure of the first subject inverted on a pedal bass. The first 
subject is then repeated with a vigorous running bass leading up to a noisy 
finish. This should prove what is called a “ popular number.” 

A tender episode here seeming imperative, the story fortunately affords 
it in the shape of a chorus of “water wights” or sirens who vainly 
ctrive to allure these hardy Norsemen from the path of honour and glory. 
This difficult and characteristic number embraces far more details than we 





can here afford space to describe, but has the foilowing unison melody for 
principal subject : 
No. PA Molto moderato. 
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The orchestration of this chorus is exceedingly complex, the strings 
being frequently in eight or more very distinct parts. The end dying 
away in the distance on long-sustained high notes furnishes a decided crux 
for a choir. 

Next follows the most important choral number in the work. Land is at 
last in sight, and men and women alike burst into a jubilant strain of 
thanksgiving. The principal themes are as follows : 


No. 10. Allegro molto. 
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Our voi-ces go up in a joy-ousshout; Land, land at last, land at last ! 
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and these are tossed about from one key to another with a boldness which 
may well alarm conductors of small choral societies. It is doubtful though 
whether most of the apparent difficulties in this number would not vanish 
on closer acquaintance, the part-writing being very smooth and devoid of 
awkward intervals. The highly rhythmical, not to say dancing, figures in 
the bass may induce comparison with Dvérak, a composer whom Mr. Corder 
is known to regard with the highest admiration. 

With this elaborate effort ends the first scene, which is just half the 


work. 
(To be continued.) 





THE DIARY OF A WANDERING MINSTREL. 
BY LOUIS N. PARKER. 
——— = 
(Continued from page 625.) 

Avaeust 10.—We leave Frankfort early, on our way to Niirnberg, but we 
break our journey at Wiirzburg so as to be sure of a bath and a dinner. 
There is a remarkable bath at Wiirzburg ; indeed, as far as I know itis 
unique. It is anchored in the midst of a mill-race; the water rushes 
through the cells with such fury that to stand or sit against it is out of the 
question. All you can do is to hold on to a rope and let yourself swing on 
the top of the current. But the sensation is delightful; the rush and roar 
of the torrent sweeps you clean, it wipes the dust of the earth off you, all 
trivial fond records, all saws of books, all forms and pressures past; you 
come out ten years younger than you went in, you come out into a new 
world, and if you only had a sheet of paper and a pencil I see no reason why 
you should not at once sit down and write a greater Ninth Symphony ora 
finer Hamlet. My pilgrims have been so surfeited with sights in 
Frankfort, and the shadows of coming wonders in Niirnberg lie 
so heavy on their souls, that they refuse to see anything in 
Wiirzburg. The theatre where Waguer held his first professional 
appointment at twenty shillings a month leaves them cold, and, indeed, it 
is unimpressive from the outside. The wicked archiepiscopal palace they 
will not look at. From all their mouths issues the unanimous cry of 
“Dinner!” After dinner we push on to Niirnberg, which we reach in the 
evening. When I come down from my room I find the six whispering 
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together in the hall. There is evidently a conspiracy afoot. One glance 
at the theatrical placards hanging against the wall tells me all. The 
magic word “Mikado” catches my eye, and to forestall rebellion I 
smilingly propose that we go and see it. An excellent performance, of 
which the enjoyment is greatly enhanced by freedom to smoke. But Iam 
afraid that the authors of the opera would have spent many a 
bad quarter of an hour had they been present. The stage- 
management is all different from Savoy traditions, and the 
German representative of Mr. Grossmith is a good deal given to 
grinning through a horse-collar. After the performance we wander 
through the weird and crooked streets of old Niirnberg, past the 
Fair Fountain, past Diirer’s house, through horrible gloomy gates, and up 
murderous winding stairs to the platform of the citadel. There is a full 
moon, and we stand long gazing at the lovely panorama spread at our feet. 
It is no use to go to Bayreuth straight out of the heat and glare of nine- 
teenth century civilisation. The mind must be attuned to the function in 
which it is about to take part; and how can this be done better than by 
breathing in great draughts of mediwval Germanic atmosphere, here, in 
the very naval of old Germanic life? The storied city lies at our feet half 
seen and half hidden in the mystic light, and unseen spirits seem to send 
their voices up to where we lean dreaming over the castle parapet and fill 
our minds, not with definite tales of the old days, but with vague realisa- 
tions of the genius of those bygone times when the unjaded mind 
of man was crystallising itself in those forms of loveliness which we chil- 
dren of a tired generation travel hundreds of miles to wonder at. So we 
file slowly down the break-neck hill to bed pensive and satisfied. 

AvausT 11.—The morning is rainy, and we devote it to a rapid rush 
through the wonderful Germanic Museum. After dinner the sun comes 
out and all Niirnberg is aglow with life and colour. I lead my pilgrims a 
memorable dance through the wonderful streets. For three hours we 
might have been, and, indeed, were seen, twisting in and out of tortuous 
alleys where curious faces laughed out on us from behind screens of flowers. 
We bow to the statue of Hans Sachs, we lean over many bridges to watch 
the Pegnitz flowing sluggishly between high overhanging gables. Nothing 
escapes us—we dip into open doorways to marvel at the flower-laden 
galleries running round the courtyards of great mansions. Now it is a bit 
of ironwork, now an old, old fountain, around which we forma circle. We 
wander through the chambers of the castle, and marvel at the beautiful 
views from all the windows. Yonder is Fiirth, famous of old for its pretty 
girls, but now a wilderness of factory chimneys. Below us lies the 
Johanniswiese, where Beckmesser came to grief, and Walther sang his 
passionate hymn to Eva in Paradise. Alas! the fair meadow is cut up into 
eligible building sites, and is inhabited by honest Philistines who reck 
little of Walther and consider Beckmesser a sound critic most unfairly 
dealt with. Then we gaze down the castle well, dug by prisoners in the 
cruel old times, or stand shuddering in the torture chamber while the 
stout and florid show-woman reels off horror after horror as if they were 
gewgaws for a lady’s necklace. The culminating horror is the Iron Virgin, 
with indescribable spikes in her interior, that ran into your arms, your 
legs, your eyes, but left your vital parts untouched, until a merciful trap- 
door opened under you and sent you over many knife-blades hundreds of 
feet down into the castle-moat, where you slowly floated away with the 
other refuse. In the evening to the Maxfeld Park, where all Niirnberg is 
drinking beer and listening to an excellent brass band. 

Avaust 12.—Nach Bayreuth! How slowly the train crawls along! It 
matters nothing to us that the line winds through a lovely valley, with 
dolomite rocks, dark forests, and hoary ruins. This journey of three hours 
seems endless, but at last, one who is leaning out of the window at the risk 
of his neck cries “ Bayreuth!” There stands the plain brick building with 
its perfectly candid rafters, solemnly gazing over the valley and seeming 
to wave us a welcome with its stately flags. We rush to our lodgings, we 
throw our luggage down anyhow, we tear up tothe theatre among an 
unbroken line of similarly-minded pilgrims. We seize a table on the 
terrace of the restaurant and order every mortal thing there is on the bill 
of fare. Is not thisa great day, and shall we not fortify ourselves for 
“Tristan ?” At last the trumpets sound, and we enter the mysterious hall. 

: You can see at a glance that I am in no critical humour. 
kon fairly imaginative, and if 1 put my imagination to a somewhat 
severe strain I can just realise the possibility of being critical at Bay- 
reuth. If the day ever comes, however, when I find myself growing 
critical there F shall know it is time to stay athome. Let me, for heaven’s 
sake have one theatre in the wide world, where I can enjoy myself, where 
I can doff the miserable gift of finding fault and sit, and listen, and look, 


and passively absorb the feast which creative and executive genius spreads 
before me. After that sentence the reader will not value my opinion of 
this particular performance of “ Tristan.” I am sorry, and in spite of his con- 
tempt I will place my opinion on record that this performance was, humanly 
speaking, absolutely perfect. After all, is criticism only the art of finding 
fault, as many would have us believe? Is there not a sunny side to it, and 
may one not now and then unreservedly praise without resigning all claims 
to common sense? Let me sing my little hymn, then, to Sucher’s majesty, 
to Vogl’s marvellous art, to Standigl’s grace, to Betz’s dignity, to Gura’s 
simple pathos. Let me say how the orchestra enveloped us in 
its mighty meshes and bore us away, far out of the cold 
realities of our commonplace life, into realms of passion and 
yearning, of speechless sorrow and unavertible fate. I have 
had the privilege of directly or indirectly .leading many people to 
Bayreuth, and the result has always been the same. It is the same now 
with the new pilgrims of this year. Some of them I know have been 
thinking that I have made a great fuss about nothing. A theatre is, after 
all, a theatre, and what particular points can there be about this theatre 
except that you have to goa precious long way to gettoit? But the 
first act of “Tristan” opens a new horizon; this is not a theatre in any 
ordinary sense; and as the evening wears on and the marvellous story is 
fully told my good pilgrims get more and more serious, until at the end we 
wind quietly homewards under the fair harvest moon, and those of us who 
are novices feel that a new thread of colour has been woven into our grey 
lives, that we have had something given us to think about besides the 
squabbles of a petty provincial town in which, just now, fools are more 


than usually rampant. 
(To be continued.) 





“LES TROYENS.” 
———~——_—_ 
BY J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
(Continued from Page 611.) 
The 8rd act deals with the destruction of Troy. The librettist makes 
much of the vision seen by Zneas when 
In somnis, ecce, ante oculos moestissimus Hector 
Visus adesse mihi.* 
The fillets, the mighty Vesta and the undying fire are confided to him, and 
he is ordered to escape as quickly as possible. 
Heu! fuge, nate dea, teque his, ait, eripe flammis.t+ 

The appeal of the chiefs of the Trojans to Zneas to rush upon the enemy 
brings to mind the famous description of the poet. Inthe scene at the 
temple Berlioz makes Cassandra stab herself, whereas Virgil says 

Nam teneras arcebant vincula palmas,t 
and we know besides that she was carried off to Greece by Agamemnon. 
However, the death of Cassandra and the women as related by Berlioz 
makes a tragic ending. Thus from the story of the wooden horse and the 
vain warnings of Cassandra he has constructed a libretto not lacking either 
in interest or in unity. 

“« La Prise de Troie”” commences with a chorus, Allo. Vivo in G major 
6-8 time. There are doubles flites antiques (or three oboes) placed at the 
summit of Achilles’ tomb. After a few lively bars the oboes play 
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which reminds one of the opening chorus of “ Faust.” 





* Hector in d d d to stand before my eyes. 
+ *‘ Alas! fly,” he cad “ goddess-born, and save thyself m these flames.’ 








t For bonds confined her tender hands. 
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Wood-wind and other instruments enter with men’s voices. A little counter- 


theme given first by bassoons adds life to the scene. 






Of course the voice parts have to be imagined. The music now yrows more 
lively, until at last comes without break a Cassandra Scena. 
opening bars of which so much use is afterwards made. 


Here are the 


Ex. 9. Adagio molto. 
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It is for strings in unison and octave. We shall call it the Cassandra theme. 
It is bold and noble. 
the low notes of the latter must be weird. Cassandra in a recit. speaks of 
the Ghost: of Hector “ passing along our city walls like a watchman of the 
night.” Here is a portion of the accompaniment. 


At the 4th bar fl. and cl. come in and the effect of 





























and the orchestration with its repeated figure for flute and piccolo, 
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together with the Achilles instruments and their theme, is characteristic. 
Besides there are the three drums and some chords for the rest of the wood 
wind. There is dancing during this section which breaks off suddenly, 
on achord of dominant 7thin C. The people are wandering about, picking 
up here a lance or helmet, there a javelin or shield. Here is a specimen of 


the accompanying music :— 
Ex. y. 
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This volkslied tune is played by Ist flute, piccolo, and Ist cl.; it is 
accompanied by simple arpeggio chords from oboe and cl. and a drone 
bass as indicated by bassoons. The way in which this tune flits about in 
the orchestra is quite delightful ; now it is treble, now bass and ever accom- 


panied by changing harmonies. 
Just one example. They view the horse :— 
Et molem mirantur equi.* 


Ex, 8 Fi. & Ob. 
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* And wonder at the stature of the horse,—Virgil, B 2,'line 32. 
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(To be continued.) 





MUSICAL PERFORMING RIGHTS. 
——__—. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “MUSICAL WORLD.” 
Sir: Mr. Corder sets forth with admirable clearness the hopelessly con- 


fused condition of our copyright law in respect to music, and as it would 
be impossible for the Government to strengthen itself by introducing 
national legislation on the subject, and equally impossible for the Opposi- 
tion to turn the Government out by any such means, we may rest assured 
that the contradictory mutually destructive enactments of which Mr. 
Corder complaing will remain in force until this true meaning shall in due 
time be established not by legislation, but through litigation. 

There is one passage, however, in Mr. Corder’s letter from which it 
might be inferred that he objects to the Berne Convention itself, or at 
least to some of its provisions. 
Berne treaty empowered Verdi and Gounod, let us say, to stop the perform- 
ance of the long published orchestral selections from ‘ Aida’ or‘ Polyceute, 
well and good ; once the fact known, these firms will promptly disappear 
from publishers’ catalogues, and I hope the composers would be satisfied 
with the result of their folly.” Mr. Corder does not, I take it, deny the 
composer’s rights on the property he has himself created ; but he considers 
that in certain cases he would be guilty of “ folly” in exercising them. The 
value, however, of Verdi’s operas in Italy, as of Gounod’s operas in France 
must certainly have been increased by the composers enjoying the right to 
permit or forbid the performance of his works whether in their entirety or 
in portions. 
the performance of an operatic selection, the case seems very like that of 4 
dramatic author levying fees for the performance of selected scenes from 
one of his plays. 
tionable. 

If in the present state of things any one composer in regard to any one 
work forbade its public performance in England except on payment of 4 


“If it were certain,” he writes, “ that the 


As regards the abstract justice or injustice of levying fees for 


The justice of the proceeding is, that is to say, unques- 
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special fee he might fairly be charged with “folly.” But in the country 
of Gounod, as in the country of Verdi, all public performances have to be 
paid for, even to songs sung at cafés, concerts, and the tunes ground on 
barrel organs. This system enriches composers, and enables them to 
occupy themselves with the production of new works instead of wasting 
their energies in unavailing attempts to teach young ladies to play the 
piano. Every one, then, interested in music ought todo his best towards 
introducing this system into England, 

Unfortunately, proposals to extend authors’ rights have always been met 
by strenuous opposition. English managers succeeded for about a quarter 
of a century in rendering ineffective the provisions in regard to dramatic 
works of the first Instrumental Copyright Convention; thus, in the end, 
by greatly diminishing the number of adaptations from foreign sources, and 
by encouraging original productions, the provisions have greatly benefited 
authors, managers, and the English stage generally. Much of the good 
effect that might have been produced by the Bern Convention has already 
been rendered questionable by Mr. Addison’s injurious Bill of last year; 
which, as two of the most eminent of the law lords declared during its 
hurried passage through the Upper House, “ struck at the very principle 
of property.” 

But whatever be the legal rights of a composer in common with the 
performance of his works they ought at least to be clearly defined.— 
Your faithful servant, H. SuTHERLAND Epwarps. 





SEASIDE MUSIC. 
nee ene 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—The quantity of music performed at the “ seaside ” about this time 
of the year is, I need scarcely remind you, very large; so large, in fact, as 
to leave but littie room for considerations of quality. It has come to pass 
accordingly, that in the minds of many, “seaside music” is synonymous 
with “inferior music.” Let me, sir, gladly place on record in your columns 
an exception to the rule of mediocrity so general—the répertoire of the 
Brighton West Pier band. I append a list of certain. works of which, 
during a few weeks’ stay, I have heard excellent performances under the 
direction of Mr. F. Groenings :— 

OvERTURES: Spontini, “ Vestale ;’ Cherubini, “Medea,” “ Anacreon ;” 
Weber, “ Jubilee,” “ Freischiitz,” “ Euryanthe ;” Schubert, “‘ Alfonso and 
Estrella ;” Gade, “ Nachklinge von Ossian ;” Am. Thomas, ‘‘ Raymond ;” 
Rossini, “ Barbiere,” “ Gazza Ladra ;” Mendelssohn, “ Son and Stranger,” 
“Fingal’s Cave ;” Spohr, “Jessonda;’? Beethoven, “ Leonora;” Suppé, 
“Flotte Bursche,” “Morning, Noon, and Night ;” Boieldieu, “Dame 
Blanche.” 

SELEcTIoNs : Schubert’s songs; Schumann’s songs; Donizetti’s 
“ Parisina ;” Gounod’s “Mock Doctor;” “ Rigoletto ;” ‘ Huguenots ;” 
“Meistersinger ;” *‘ Mefistofele ;” “Africaine ;” Sullivan’s “Golden Legend;” 
Rossini’s “‘Mosé;” Berlioz’ “Faust; “Midsummer Night’s Dream ;” 
“Lucrezia Borgia ;” Wagner’s “ Flying Dutchman.” Among the lighter 
works, dance pieces, &c., many might be named which are also above the 
average seaside level. 

T remain, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 


: A Musician “EN Vacances.” 
Brighton, September 18. 





OPERA~—IN LONDON AND BAYREUTH. 
coasenaetlininitaiiione 


; The current number of the “ Scottish Art Review” is rich in musical 
interest. From two articles we make the following extracts—the first from 
an account by James Oliphant of the Bayreuth Festival, the second from a 
review by Bernard Shaw »f the Opera Season. 

Tue Bayreutu Festiva. 

It is certainly a wide departure from current ideas of social convenience 
that the most important artistic celebration of the day should be held, not 
in London or Paris, in Vienna or New York, but in a small Bavarian town 
far removed from the main thoroughfares, and possessed of no attractions 
save the kindly simplicity of the people and the pleasant character of the 
surrounding country. But the choice of a sanctuary is deeply significant of 
Wagner’s message to his generation. ‘The power of art, he says, over the 











mainsprings of action is thwarted by the claims of material interests. 
You cannot serve God and Mammon. You must cease to look on 
music and the drama as mereiy a variety of dissipation, an after- 
dinner amusement to while away the leisure of frivolous pleasure-seekers 
or stimulate the jaded senses of those who have spent their best hours 
in hasting to be rich. You must learn that art is the flower of life, and 
that it cannot be plucked in an idle moment, but must be sought with 
prayer and fasting. 

Baireuth is the Mecca of those who accept this doctrine in the fullest 
sense, and I now offer the experience of one of this year’s pilgrims. 
The importance I claim for the festival will seem extravagant to 
many, but I decline to be judged in this matter by any who have not 
themselves made the pilgrimage. I am afraid I should decline to be judged 
even by those who have made the pilgrimage if their testimony conflicted 
seriously with my own. There may be some who have come and gone 
without sharing the enthusiasm of the devotees, without being impressed 
in any memorable way by what they have seen and heard, but to such I 
have nothing to say. The gulf could not be bridged over by any argu- 
ment. I speak only to those of whom.there is still hope that they may 
realise for themselves the experience of the vast majority of the pilgrims. 
And here I would urge that it is a mistake to suppose that the Baireuth 
Festival is one which appeals only to musical enthusiasts. The power of 
the Wagnerian dramas is not wholly dependent on their musical 
setting. It is possible to be ignorant of the latest developments 
of musical expression, or at least incapable of fully understanding 
and enjoying them, and yet to be deeply impressed by the 
general effect. It is indeed just this vastness and complexity of the 
emotional appeal which is the chief revelation to those who have the oppor- 
tunity of experiencing it. The degree of appreciation is, of course, 
dependent on the level of culture which each one has attained in tke 
several arts which build up the total inpression; but while no one can 
hope to exhaust the possibilities of influence, there can scarcely be any one 
who will not be strongly moved on one or more sides of his nature. If 
the music fail to heighten the interest it can hardly at least detract from 
it, and there remain all the dramatic elements in a convincing form, appeal- 
ing as they do to faculties of a less special kind. Let no one therefore be 
afraid to come to Baireuth. The experiment cannot be fruitless at the 
worst, and at the best !— 

The most striking feature of my experience has been a sense, which I 
now feel it was impossible to anticipate, of the cumulative effect of the 
various means which have been combined to secure the most favourable 
conditions of presentation. I had of course been prepared for the special 
devices of all kinds; but it is one thing to have heard of them, and 
imagine their effect singly, and quite another thing to realise them in 
combination. The extent to which the removal of every untoward element 
contributes to the general emotional effect cannot be grasped by any effort 
of imagination or any process of reflection; it can only be realised by 
direct experience of the senses. 

“ Parsifal ” stands by itself, apart not only from the other Wagnerian 
music-dramas, but from all other dramas whatever. It holds this dis- 
tinctive place through the sublimity of the conceptions with which it deals | 
—the themes of sin and repentance, of the conflict of good and evil, of the 
triumph of purity and divine compassion over the powers of darkness. 
Deferring criticism of the methods by which this vast endeavour is accom- 
plished, I content myself now with bearing witness to the convincing 
character of the general effect. If the value of a work of art is to be 
measured by its power of suggesting great ideas through the medium of 
sense impressions ; if the wealth of sensuous beauty is, as I conceive, an 
essential element in its success, there can be no question that “ Parsifal ” 
must be ranked among the greatest monuments of art. Every resource of 
music and of spectacle is called into the worthy service of enforcing the 
eternal truths which bound the life of man from the cradle to the grave. 


T'HE OPERA SEASON. 


The operatic artist of to-day is a “stock company” artist. He calls 
himself a primo tenore or a basso cantante instead of a juvenile lead or a 
first old man ; abstiaaeee rence is only technical. Just as the stock actors 
could tuke any part in their line at short notice by learning or recalling the 
lines, and applying their stage habits to the action; so within one week do 
the Covent Garden artists contrive to get through “ Lohengrin,” “La 
Traviata,” ‘* La Sonnambula,” “ Aida,” and“ Le Nozze di Figaro.” And 
just as the old stock company performances as wholes had absolutely no 
artistic quality, and never produced even a momentary illusion except on 
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Ex. 3 
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Wood-wind and other instruments enter with men’s voices. A little counter- 
theme given first by bassoons adds life to the scene. 


Ex. 4 
































Drums. 


and the orchestration with its repeated figure for flute and piccolo, 














together with the Achilles instruments and their theme, is characteristic. 
Besides there are the three drums and some chords for the rest of the wood 
wind. There is dancing during this section which breaks off suddenly, 
on achord of dominant 7thin C. The people are wandering about, picking 
up here a lance or helmet, there a javelin or shield. Here is a specimen of 
the accompanying music :— 


Ex. ¥. 








This volkslied tune is played by Ist flute, piccolo, and Ist cl.; it is 
accompanied by simple arpeggio chords from oboe and cl. and a drone 
bass as indicated by bassoons. The way in which this tune flits about in 
the orchestra is quite delightful ; now it is treble, now bass and ever accom- 
panied by changing harmonies. 

Just one example. They view the horse :— 

Et molem mirantur equi.* 
Kx. 8, Fi. & Ob, 
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* And wonder at the stature of the horse,—Virgil, B 2,'line 32. 















Of course the voice parts have to be imagined. The music now grows more 
lively, until at last comes without break a Cassandra Scena. Here are the 
opening bars of which so much use is afterwards made. 


Ex. 9. Adagio molto. 
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It is for strings in unison and octave. We shall call it the Cassandra theme. 
It is bold and noble. At the 4th bar fl. and cl. come in and the effect of 
the low notes of the latter must be weird. Cassandra in a recit. speaks of 
the Ghost of Hector “ passing along our city walls like a watchman of the 
night.” Here is a portion of the accompaniment. 







































































Ex. 10, Cl. & Cor. (son bouché.) 
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(To be continued.) 





MUSICAL PERFORMING RIGHTS. 
——_@——___. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir: Mr. Corder sets forth with admirable clearness the hopelessly con- 
fused condition of our copyright law in respect to music, and as it would 
be impossible for the Government to strengthen itself by introducing 
national legislation on the subject, and equally impossible for the Opposi- 
tion to turn the Government out by any such means, we may rest assured 
that the contradictory mutually destructive enactments of which Mr. 
Corder complaine will remain in force until this true meaning shall in due 
time be established not by legislation, but through litigation. 

There is one passage, however, in Mr. Corder’s letter from which it 
might be inferred that he objects to the Berne Convention itself, or at 
least to some of its provisions. ‘If it were certain,” he writes, “that the 
Berne treaty empowered Verdi and Gounod, let us say, to stop the perform- 
ance of the long published orchestral selections from ‘ Aida’ or ‘ Polyceute,’ 
well and good ; once the fact known, these firms will promptly disappear 
from publishers’ catalogues, and I hope the composers would be satisfied 
with the result of their folly.” Mr. Corder does not, I take it, deny the 
composer’s rights on the property he has himself created ; but he considers 
that in certain cases he would be guilty of “ folly” in exercising them. The 
value, however, of Verdi’s operas in Italy, as of Gounod’s operas in France 
must certainly have been increased by the composers enjoying the right to 
permit or forbid the performance of his works whether in their entirety or 
in portions. As regards the abstract justice or injustice of levying fees for 
the performance of an operatic selection, the case seems very like that of 
dramatic author levying fees for the performance of selected scenes from 
one of his plays. The justice of the proceeding is, that is to say, unques- 
tionable. 

If in the present state of things any one composer in regard to any one 
work forbade its public performance in England except on payment of 4 
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special fee he might fairly be charged with “folly.” But in the country 
of Gounod, as in the country of Verdi, all public performances have to be 
paid for, even to songs sung at cafés, concerts, and the tunes ground on 
barrel organs. This system euriches composers, and enables them to 
occupy themselves with the production of new works instead of wasting 
their energies in unavailing attempts to teach young ladies to play the 
piano. Every one, then, interested in music ought to do his best towards 
introducing this system into England, 

Unfortunately, proposals to extend authors’ rights have always been met 
by strenuous opposition. English managers succeeded for about a quarter 
of a century in rendering ineffective the provisions in regard to dramatic 
works of the first Instrumental Copyright Convention; thus, in the end, 
by greatly diminishing the number of adaptations from foreign sources, and 
by encouraging original productions, the provisions have greatly benefited 
authors, managers, and the English stage generally. Much of the good 
effect that might have been produced by the Bern Convention has already 
been rendered questionable by Mr. Addison’s injurious Bill of last year; 
which, as two of the most eminent of the law lords declared during its 
hurried passage through the Upper House, “ struck at the very principle 
of property.” 

But whatever be the legal rights of a composer in common with the 
performance of his works they ought at least to be clearly defined.— 
Your faithful servant, H. SuTHERLAND Epwarps. 





SEASIDE MUSIC. 
——— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—The quantity of music performed at the “ seaside ” about this time 
of the year is, I need scarcely remind you, very large; so large, in fact, as 
to leave but little room for considerations of quality. It has come to pass 
accordingly, that in the minds of many, “seaside music”? is synonymous 
with “inferior music.” Let me, sir, gladly place on record in your columns 
an exception to the rule of mediocrity so general—the répertoire of the 
Brighton West Pier band. I append a list of certain works of which, 
during a few weeks’ stay, I have heard excellent performances under the 
direction of Mr. F. Groenings :— 

OvERTUKES: Spontini, “ Vestale ;’ Cherubini, “ Medea,” “ Anacreon ;” 
Weber, “ Jubilee,” “ Freischiitz,” “ Euryanthe ;” Schubert, “ Alfonso and 
Estrella ;” Gade, “ Nachklinge von Ossian ;” Am. Thomas, ‘‘ Raymond ;” 
Rossini, “ Barbiere,” “ Gazza Ladra ;’’ Mendelssohn, “ Son and Stranger,” 
“Fingal’s Cave ;” Spohr, “Jessonda;” Beethoven, “ Leonora;” Suppé, 
“Flotte Bursche,” “Morning, Noon, and Night;” Boieldieu, “Dame 
Blanche.” 

Setections: Schubert’s songs; Schumann’s songs ; Donizetti’s 
“ Parisina ;” Gounod’s “Mock Doctor;” “ Rigoletto ;” ‘ Huguenots ;” 
“ Meistersinger ;”’ *‘ Mefistofele ;”’ “Africaine ;” Sullivan’s “Golden Legend ;” 
Rossini’s “Mosé;” Berlioz’? “Faust; “Midsummer Night’s Dream ;” 
“Lucrezia Borgia ;” Wagner’s “ Flying Dutchman.” Among the lighter 
works, dance pieces, &c., many might be named which are also above the 
average seaside level. 

IT remain, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 


: A Musician “En Vacances.” 
Brighton, September 18. 





OPERA—IN LONDON AND BAYREUTH. 
—_—_~>_— 
: The current number of the “ Scottish Art Review” is rich in musical 
interest. From two articles we make the following extracts—the first from 
an account by James Oliphant of the Bayreuth Festival, the second from a 
review by Bernard Shaw f the Opera Season. 
Tue Bayreutu Festiva. 

It is certainly a wide departure from current ideas of social convenience 
that the most important artistic celebration of the day should be held, not 
in London or Paris, in Vienna or New York, but in a small Bavarian town 
far removed from the main thoroughfares, and possessed of no attractions 
save the kindly simplicity of the people and the pleasant character of the 
surrounding country. But the choice of a sanctuary is deeply significant of 
Wagner’s message to his generation. The power of art, he says, over the 











mainsprings of action is thwarted by the claims of material interests. 
You cannot serve God and Mammon. You must cease to look on 
music and the drama as mereiy a variety of dissipation, an after- 
dinner amusement to while away the leisure of frivolous pleasure-seekers 
or stimulate the jaded senses of those who have spent their best hours 
in hasting to be rich. You must learn that art is the flower of life, and 
that it cannot be plucked in an idle moment, but must be sought with 
prayer and fasting. 

Baireuth is the Mecca of those who accept this doctrine in the fullest 
sense, and I now offer the experience of one of this year’s pilgrims. 
The importance I claim for the festival will seem extravagant to 
many, but I decline to be judged in this matter by any who have not 
themselves made the pilgrimage. I am afraid I should decline to be judged 
even by those who have made the pilgrimage.if their testimony conflicted 
seriously with my own. There may be some who have come and gone 
without sharing the enthusiasm of the devotees, without being impressed 
in any memorable way by what they have seen and heard, but to such I 
have nothing to say. The gulf could not be bridged over by any argu- 
ment. I speak only to those of whom.there is still hope that they may 
realise for themselves the experience of the vast majority of the pilgrims. 
And here I would urge that it is a mistake to suppose that the Baireuth 
Festival is one which appeals only to musical enthusiasts. The power of 
the Wagnerian dramas is not wholly dependent on their musical 
setting. It is possible to be ignorant of the latest developments 
of musical expression, or at least incapable of fully understanding 
and enjoying them, and yet to be deeply impressed by the 
general effect. It is indeed just this vastness and complexity of the 
emotional appeal which is the chief revelation to those who have the oppor- 
tunity of experiencing it. The degree of appreciation is, of course, 
dependent on the level of culture which each one has attained in tke 
several arts which build up the total inpression; but while no one can 
hope to exhaust the possibilities of influence, there can scarcely be any one 
who will not be strongly moved on one or more sides of his nature. If 
the music fail to heighten the interest it can hardly at least detract from 
it, and there remain all the dramatic elements in a convincing form, appeal- 
ing as they do to faculties of a less special kind. Let no one therefore be 
afraid to come to Baireuth. The experiment cannot be fruitless at the 
worst, and at the best !— 

The most striking feature of my experience has been a sense, which I 
now feel it was impossible to anticipate, of the cumulative effect of the 
various means which have been combined to secure the most favourable 
conditions of presentation. I had of course been prepared for the special 
devices of all kinds; but it is one thing to have heard of them, and 
imagine their effect singly, and quite another thing to realise them in 
combination. The extent to which the removal of every untoward element 
contributes to the general emotional effect cannot be grasped by any effort 
of imagination or any process of reflection; it can only be realised by 
direct experience of the senses. 

“ Parsifal”’ stands by itself, apart not only from the other Wagnerian 
music-dramas, but from all other dramas whatever. It holds this dis- 
tinctive place through the sublimity of the conceptions with which it deals, 
—the themes of sin and repentance, of the conflict of good and evil, of the 
triumph of purity and divine compassion over the powers of darkness. 
Deferring criticism of the methods by which this vast endeavour is accom- 
plished, I content myself now with bearing witness to the convincing 
character of the general effect. If the value of a work of art is to be 
measured by its power of suggesting great ideas through the medium of 
sense impressions ; if the wealth of sensuous beauty is, as I conceive, an 
essential element in its success, there can be no question that “ Parsifal ” 
must be ranked among the greatest monuments of art. Every resource of 
music and of spectacle is called into the worthy service of enforcing the 
eternal truths which bound the life of man from the cradle to the grave. 


‘'HE OPERA SEASON, 


The operatic artist of to-day is a “stock company” artist. He calls 
himself a primo tenore or a basso cantante instead of a juvenile lead or a 
first old man ; -ut the difference is only technical. Just as the stock actors 
could tuke any part in their line at short notice by learning or recalling the 
lines, and applying their stage habits to the action; so within one week do 
the Covent Garden artists contrive to get through “ Lohengrin,” “La 
Traviata,” ‘* La Sonnambula,” “ Aida,” and “‘ Le Nozze di Figaro.’”’ And 
just as the old stock company performances as wholes had absolutely no 
artistic quality, and never produced even a momentary illusion except on 
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the merest novices ; so these operatic representations are ineffective beyond 
endurance by musicians of independent and original culture. The 
public, however, is still in its novitiate, and has always resented 
the protests of such critics as Schumann, Berlioz, and Wagner, much as a 
schoolboy resents his father’s impatience of the farce and reluctance to wait 
for the harlequinade. Mere protest against inferior work never educates 
the public. The only way to make them intolerant of bad work is to show 
them better. It was the travelling company with its repertory of one 
thoroughly mastered play that drove the stock companies from our pro- 
vincial theatres, not because the actors were individually cleverer than the 
members of the stock companies, but because their collective performance 
had a completeness and produced an illusion, after one experience of which 
the scratch performances of the stock companies could no longer be endured. 
The stock company accordingly vanished before the “tour.” The change 
has been described by advocates of the old-fashioned training as a triumph 
of superior economic over superior artistic organisation ; but the slightest 
analysis of the economic position will show that the case was exactly 
the reverse, since the stationary companies saved, without set-off, the 
travelling expenses which were so heavy an item in the cost of production 
of the tour. 

This season a remarkable event sounded an alarm for stock companyism 
in opera. An Italian company came to London with one opera—Verdi’s 
** Otello ””—and astonished the frequenters of Covent Garden by the force 
and homogeneity of the impression made by its performance. The grip of 
the drama on the audience, the identification of the artists with their parts, 
the precision of execution, the perfect balance of the forces in action, pro- 
duced an effect which, for the first time, justified the claims of Italian 
opera to rank as a form of serious drama united to purposeful music. The 
usual romantic explanations of this success were freely offered—Italian 
aptitude, great artists, La Scala, Wagnerian methods and so on; but 
thorough preparation was the real secret. The belief in Italian aptitude 
for lyric drama is a superstition from the “ Puritani” period. Ever sixce 
opera began to assume a really dramatic character the Italian singer has 
lost his place on the stage, and has even come to be recognised as the least 
teachable and intelligent member of his profession. 

The “ Otello” enterprise was an enormously expensive one; yet we are 
told that no loss was suffered by the managers. There is hope, then, that 
the blow which its artistic success dealt to the subscription-night opera of 
fashion may prove speedily mortal. It has already raised the standard of 
operatic acting. Ordinarily, the opera-singer is satisfied if he can catch 
some notion of the incidents which come into his own stage business, and 
of the situations in which he himself figures ; and he is usually inoculated 
with some tradition as to certain characters, as, for instance, that Mephis- 
topheles is a sardonic smiler and poseur, Don Giovanni a swaggering liber- 
tine. When these vague notions modify his conventional attitudinising to 
the extent of giving it an air of energy and purpose, and even suggesting 
that he knows the story which the opera tells, and is taking some steps 
to make if clear to the audience, he shines out as comparatively an actor, 
and is gravely commended by the newspapers in terms which dramatic 
critics reserve for Mr. Irving and Mr. Jefferson, Salvini and Coquelin. Thus, 
at Covent Garden this season, a Monsieur F. d’Andrade made an indifferent 
De Nevers and a bad Don Giovanni, but displayed some smartness and 
intelligent interest in his business, and played with much natural expres- 
sion and sincerity as Telramond in “ Lohengrin.” He wasat first acclaimed 
as a new histrionic genius. But after Maurel’s Iago, ncthing more was said 
of d’Andrade. Maurel played like a man who had read Shakespeare and 
had conceived an Iago with which he was thoroughly preoccupied. Having 
repeated the impersonation for a long period without interruption or distrac- 
tion, he was practised in identifying himself with it—had got into the skin of 
it, as the phrase goes. He had, too, emancipated himself from the prompter, 
and thus left himself nothing to think about but Iago. The result was that he 
made a considerable reputation as an acter by the ordinary standard, whereas 
formerly at Covent Garden, where he was expected to play Peter the Great, 
Valentine, Telramond, Hoel, and Don Juan within a fortnight, he was only 
an actor by courtesy, and by contrast with colleagues who were still more 
superficial than he. Now he is an actor on the same plane as Mr. Edwin 
Booth, and may claim to be one of the notable Iagos of his time. It isa 
strong exaggeration to speak of him as the best Iago on the stage; for he 
is demonstrative and pretentious to a degree that would hardly pass with- 
out a smile at the Lyceum in winter; and the raillery of the critic who 
described his Iago as “twopence coloured” was not without point. But it 
was none the less a new departure of the most hopeful kind in operatic 

acting. 





Che Bramatic World. 








‘A MAN’S SHADOW.” 
> 
Lonpon, WepNespAy, SeprEMBER 181, 1889, 


My Dear Mr. FIrLpMovsE,— 

Judging from the tumultuous enthusiasm with which the first. 
nighters received the new play at the Haymarket, it is beyond 
comparison the greatest success of Mr. Tree’s two years of manage. 
ment. Nor is there much doubt that the first-night verdict will be 
confirmed ; the play is anything but a Haymarket play, but it is, I 
think, strong enough to succeed there or anywhere. 

You may have noticed, my friend, and perhaps with some 
surprise, how constantly the test of success is applied by students 
of the stage of to-day ; how much they are in the habit of judging 
a literary work—or what should be a work of literature—by its 
money-value. 

They are not entirely wrong. Though many very bad plays have 
made fortunes for their owners, yet a play which does not please 
an audience can hardly be called a good one. Of course “an 
audience” is a term which needs a definition; there are French 
pieces—aye, and even Norwegian—which, though very popular at 
home, would probably please hardly any English audience. There are 
delicate comedies which would not be listened to at the Surrey, and 
strong Surrey dramas that might be too strong for the Savoy. But, 
speaking generally, a play ought to bear the test of performance 
before an audience accustomed to plays of its class. 

And we ought to clear our minds of cant in discussing this 
question of class. A successful play, of any order above the 
recklessly sensational, is probably better than a more pretentious 
failure ; blank verse cannot a drama make, nor murder-scenes a— 
well, a thing to be condemned as vulgar rubbish. 

Yet one clings to the semblance of comedy, and cannot get over 
a certain reluctance to see the Haymarket step down to measure 
swords with the Adelphi and the Princess’s. For “A Man’s 
Shadow,” despite its fine, imaginative title, is not as “Captain 
Swift,” nor even as “ Dark Days ;” it is just sheer Adelphi drama, 
and very good of its kind, too. 

This is the point to be considered. Ranking the art as low as 
you like, here yet is a work of art, totus teres atque rotundus. 
The writers of this play—for its French and English authors may 
be said to have collaborated—have known how to give us a work 
with a beginning, a middle, and an end. Its scenes are properly 
prepared and led up to, so that—with one exception, perhaps—we 
believe in them and are interested. Nothing is without a purpose 
—even the comic scenes are purposed to make us laugh, 
lugubriously though they fail. The story progresses steadily, 
and each scene—except, indeed, the comedy aforesaid—is in its 
right place. Then, too, the great scene of the play is novel; and 
the next in importance is—well, as good as new. 

Of course, from the management which gave us psychology 
in “ Wealth,” and even hinted—in mysterious paragraphs—at 
matinées of “Ghosts,” Adelphi melodrama is a step backwards. 
Here is no psychology, no novelty in morals, no attempt at 
character-drawing—but instead a double scene, with two rooms 
shown at once, almost after the fashion of “ Jonathan Bradford” ! 
Here is nothing that is new, least of all in the dialogue, which is 
conceived in the true “Oh heavens, what can I do, what can I 
do?” style, and reaches an astonishing baldness in the comic 
scenes. Moreover, the drama is embellished with a stage-child of 
the deepest dye. 
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So I may leave the question whether the Haymarket manage- 
ment ought or ought not to have produced such a piece to your 
own individual judgment : only adding that, in my humble opinion, 
the fact that a play is a “ well-made” play is a strong recommen- 
dation—and that, in the management’s opinion, the fact that it is 
likely to be very successful doubtless has some weight. 

And, at all events, it is a play that you must see. The melo- 
dramatic is an instinct deep down in the hearts of all of us; and 
here is a capital melodrama, capitally done. The first act is, perhaps, 
a little sudden—one needs a previous scene, showing the earlier life 
of Lucien Laroque and Julie de Noirville, to make one have any 
faith in the violent, unreasoning love of the cast-off mistress. The 
comic scenes, as I have said, are deeply depressing. They have 
apparently been cut down till they are of a telegraphic brevity and 
dryness ; and they are placed at the very beginning of the first and 
second acts, where “comic relief’”’ is uncalled for. One is a little 
annoyed at one’s laughter being thus challenged, as it were, before 
one has well realised that the curtain has risen. 

After this—though the villain of the piece has apparently a 
pass-key to any house he wishes to enter, and though in the second 
act the stagemanagement of that “Jonathan Bradford” effect is 
of the crudest—we have very little to complain of, and there are 
two acts of thoroughly strong and well-wrought drama. The 
pathos of the second act, ifa little too prolonged, is human, power- 
ful, and reasonable; and the great situation of the third act— 
where the advocate, pleading for his friend’s life, suddenly finds in 
him the lover of his wife—is a true stage-effect, as vivid and as 
strovg as any such scene that one remembers. The fourth act only 
sets matters right; but it is satisfactory enough, if not strikingly 
ingenious or brilliant. Moreover, it has its touches of the 
picturesque, always invaluable on the stage,—the snowy night, the 
midnight mass at the cathedral hard by, and the death of the 
trapped spy. 

The strength of the play lies in the fact that the strong scenes 
are, as I have said, reasonable. Given the fact that the villain of 
the play was a good deal like the hero, that hero’s wife was 
justified in her want of faith in her husband—for she believed that 
her own eyes had seen him kill his man. Given that the reckless 
Julie had written a letter of love to her husband’s friend, the friend 
might—especially as he was a Frenchman—think it a duty to 
sacrifice even his life rather that ruin the husband’s happiness. 

One cannot but recollect all through that the play is French; 
and the adaptor has most wisely kept the scene in France. Other- 
wise, however, it has been much and skilfully altered. ‘“ Roger la 
Honte,” by Jules Mary and Georges Grisier, produced a year ago at 
the Ambigu, was a melodrama of the true Porte St. Martin 
type, practically in nine acts; “A Man’s Shadow,” by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, is a much more portable—the audience in the stalls would 
say a much more endurable—affair, in four acts of one scene a piece, 
filling, with the long intervals of a first night, barely three hours. 
In the original there were three acts, and a lapse of a dozen years 
after the great scene of the trial ; in the English piece there is but 
one act, and the interval is reduced to a year—which is still an 
awkward interruption. 

An then, I am told (by English critics, it is true!) that “A 
Man’s Shadow” is far better acted at the Haymarket than was 
“Roger la Honte” at the Ambigu. Here, as there, the great 
acting-part is the advocate, although he has practically little more 
than one scene; and the triumph of the play is undoubtedly Mr. 
Fernandez’ performance of this scene. Never, probably, has this 
very popular actor made a more brilliant success. Looking the 
part splendidly from the first, with his pale, handsome, clear-cut 
face, full of character and finely set off by his dark hair, Mr. 


















Fernandez took hold of his great chance with both hands—so to 
speak—held it with the firmness of a veteran, and declaimed his 
tremendous speech with all possible vigour and fire. 

Mr. Tree had, most wisely, made of the party of Laroque and 
Luversan what is called in the slang of the stage a “ dual réle” ; 
and the experiment was so successful that one can hardly imagine 
the play without this effect—it seems almost necessary that the 
two parts should be played by the same man, although in the 
original drama this was not done. Neither part, however, strikes 
us as a specially good one; and, while the hero hardly belongs to 
the line in which Mr. Tree has made his greatest successes, one 
is inclined to think that in “ doubling” the parts he has not been 
able to give as much originality to that of the villain as he would 
if it had had all his thought and care. Yet both performances are 
good. There is, especially, a singular charm in the scene with the 
child during the trial ; and the difference between the two men in 
“make-up” and general appearance is shown with that absolute 
justness and subtlety for which Mr. Tree is famous. 

The others have little to do. Mrs. Tree, in a trying part, has 
moments of great power; Miss Julia Neilson shows distinct im- 
provement ; Miss Norreys is entirely wasted. Among the men, 
Mr. Kemble, as the judge, stands out perhaps the most; but all 
are good as far as their scanty opportunities allow. Little Miss 
Minnie Terry hardly succeeded this time in rescuing the inevitable 
stage-child from staginess. 


The rest were silence—very nearly. 
Mus 1n Urs. 














ADELPHI THEATRE. 
— 


Certain critics have prophesied the disappearance of plot from 
the plays of the near future: sketches of real life and studies of 
character are to take its place—and the lives and characters are not 
to be the exceptional and the startling, but the normal. The ideal 
plot of the firm of Zola et Ibsen Successeurs would run, we take it, 
something in this wise :—The hero (anon) is a grocer’s assistant, 
just on the point of becoming a grocer. He marries a well-to-do 
widow, and with her money starts in business for himself, and they 
live unhappily ever after. 

Messrs. Sims and Pettitt have very likely proposed for them- 
selves some such system of playmaking as this; for one may be 
certain that such artists are anxious to be ever in the fore-front of 
the time. Their only important points of difference are that they 
take, instead of the normal, the typical, in their choice of character 
and incident ; and that they are rather prodigal than penurious in 
their provision of incidents. 

It may surprise those of our readers who have already seen 
* London Day by Day”—and who shall say that they do not 
number thousands ?—to hear its incidents or even its characters 
described as typical: but they must remember that it would not 
surprise Mr. Pettitt or Mr. Sims. The latter has for many years 
earned a handsome income mainly by making public—in various 
forms—the results of his study of the police-courts and the “ sen- 
sations”’ of extra-special evening papers; what wonder if he looks 
upon the world asa vast police-court? The former has, we are 
assured on good authority, absorbed and digested more “ London 
Journal” and “ Family Herald” stories than any other man who 
has survived ; will he not look upon our life here—and very likely 
hereafter—as a somewhat rambling and inferior supplement to the 
journal aforesaid ? 

We have not a moment’s doubt that the daily life of London 
makes very much the same impression on the mental retinas of 
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these authors as their play “ London Day by Day” makes on the 
great majority of its spectators. We are sure, to begin with, that 
it does not bore them ; and the audience that cheered itself hoarse 
after four hours of melodrama on Saturday night was certainly 
not bored. It very likely does not strike them, honest cockneys as 
they are—and remember that Milton and Charles Lamb were 
honest cockneys, too—as one whit too huge, too loud, too glaring, 
too vulgar; it is what it is, and there an end. And if they like it, 
peace be with them. 

So of the play and its audience. Many people, it is quite plain, 
heartily enjoyed last Saturday evening at the Adelphi; and 
heartily are they welcome to their enjoyment. Moreover, some of 
the humour is real humour ; and the scenes of Hampton Court and 
Leicester Square are very nearly as real; and the company of actors 
and actresses are worthy of the very best work you could give 
them to do—there is that wholly excellent actress Miss Mary 
Rorke, with Miss Alma Murray, always refined and full of intelli- 
gence, and the clever Miss Jecks and the clever Miss James, 
Arcades ambo (which is the Latin for capital “chambermaids” 
both) ; and there are Mr. George Alexander, in no way out of his 
element in the rough seas of melodrama, and M. Marius, an artist 
of thorough skill, and Mr. Beveridge, genial and earnest, and 
Messrs. J. L. Shine and Lionel Rignold, also Arcades ambo (which 
means most excellent low comedians, the pair of them). 

Whether, judged by the ancient standards, the play is a good 
play is a different matter: and we would very strongly advise its 
authors not to ask M. Francisque Sarcey his opinion. But the old 
order changes, giving place to the new; and who are we to say fhat 
“London Day by Day ” is not a gocd play—of the new order ? 








THE DRAMATISTS. 
> 
V.—EvRIPIDES. 


The last of the three great tragic poets of Greece— 
Our Euripides, the human, 
With his droppings of warm tears, 
as Mrs. Browning calls him—was born in 480, B.c., the year of the battle 
of Salamis; and, as tradition says, on the 20th of September, the very day 
on which it was fought. In that battle Hschylus took his part, and in the 
rejoicings after it Sophocles, a boy of fifteen, made his first public appear- 
ance as leader of the chorus. schylus died when Euripides was only 
twenty-four ; but Sophocles and Euripides were lifelong rivals—the 
younger man, indeed, was the first to die. 

Like his two fore runners, Euripides seems to have been born of well-to-do 
parents. His father, Mnesarchides, trained him asa lad for athletic con- 
tests, in which he was successful, but of which he speaks in his works with 
dislike and contempt. He is said to have painted pictures, and was no 
doubt a man of great general culture, as well as of advanced views in 
philosophy and religion—altogether of the “new school.” He took no part 
in public life ; but his politics, as shown in his writings, were reactionary 
rather than advanced. He was twice married, and, as the satirists imply, 
not over-happily; of his three sons the youngest was named after him, 
Euripides, and also wrote tragedies. 

He spent his last years at the Court of Archelaus, King of Macedon; 
where, at the age of seventy-four, he died—scandal says from the bites of 
dogs set upon him by women as he was going to keep an assignation ! 

Of the ninety-two plays of Euripides seventeen have been preserved, of 
which one is of doubtful authenticity. From fragments of others that 
remain it is thought that he has not been so fortunate as A’schylus 
Sophocles, whose best works only have survived ; it would seem that some 
of the very greatest plays of Euripides are lost wholly, but for an isolated 
passage here and there. 

With Euripides the Greek drama may be said to leave tragedy for 
romance. Not only had he found the secret of the picturesque, almost lost 
by Sophocles, and made his plays beautiful with words which brought 
before us images of woodland glades, or running waters, or the blue sea 











whitened with oars; he gave his hearers, for the stern splendour of 
Zschylus, the overhanging Fate of Sophocles, charming scenes of human 
pathos, and ingenious surprises, and happy conclusions to stories of hair- 
breadth ’scapes. He was, in fact, the inventor of the modern “ drama,” 
the serious play with a happy ending. 

His work no doubt loses in grandeur by these devices; and in his 
characterisation of the heroes and demigods he belongs to the school of 
realism—“ He makes men as they are, I make them as they should be,” 
Sophocles is reported to have said. Moreover he is fond of making poor 
folks—peasants, and people distressed and in rags—his most interesting 
characters. Yet the character-drawing of men is not his strong point; the 
only great heroic figures in his plays are those of two or three noble women. 
Euripides, though he was called a misogynist, has left in his Iphigenia, 
at least, a woman far more lovable in her heroism than the harsher Antigone 
of Sophocles. 

Of the three great poets, Euripides has been by far the most severely 
criticised—the most savagely attacked, one might indeed say—by Aristoph- 
anes, by Schlegel, and a host of intermediate critics. Perhaps, as a fact, 
he holds his position more as a poet than as a dramatist, strictly speaking, 
His plays only obtained the first prize five times in all; and it is quite 
conceivable that they gained less, and lost more, in acting, than the works 
of his rivals. 

His style is often more lyrical than dramatic, it runs more freely into 
long speeches of beautiful description. He lacks conciseness, except in his 
scenes of line by line discussion, which go to the other extreme, and become 
formal and undramatic. Even his exquisite pathos is perhaps idyllic 
rather than tragic, the pathos of Tennyson—whom in many things he 
resembles—rather than of Shakespeare. 

In technical form he is certainly inferior to his predecessors. His play 
proper is often not complete in itself, but needs an explanatory prologue, 
and very often a miracle to end it satisfactorily. To set matters right, a god 
has to appear—the deus ex machind who has become proverbial. 

His chorus, too, is much more loosely connected with the story than that 
of Hschylus or even of Sophocles; and he sometimes shows that he is 
conscious of this, by a lame apology for their presence. 

And then, Euripides was a philosopher, the disciple, it is said, of 
Anaxagoras, the friend of Socrates—who, indeed, went to see no plays but 
his—and it is questionable whether agnosticism, or pessimism, or mere 
doubt (call his creed which we choose) lends itself as readily to dramatic 
form as faith and enthusiasm. On the other hand, the poet-philosopher 
filled his plays with innumerable passages brilliant in thought and in ex- 
pression, written in a clear and beautiful Greek as far removed from the 
rugged obscurity of Aschylus as from the mere conciseness too frequent in 
Sophocles; he was the most quoted, the most discussed, and doubtless the 
most read of the tragedians. 

The readers and the imitators of all ages, indeed, have given him a 
splendid revenge upon his critics. Our libraries are full of translations of 
the “ Alcestis,” the delightful “‘ Bacche,” the “Ion ;” Goethe and Racine 
imitated his “ Iphigenia in Tauris,” and “in Aulis,” and his “ Phedra;” 
and “ Medea,” in many plays all founded upon his original, still holds the 
stage. 

By good fortune a satiric drama by Euripides has been preserved—the 
“ Cyclops,” our only specimen of a kind of play in which Mschylus and 
Pratinas were conspicuously suggestive. It is farce, and broad farce, 
but it is unmistakably farce written by a poet. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
= 

Melodramatic actors, in such plays as ‘The Lyons Mail,’”’ have always 
made a special point of the rapidity with which they changed their “ make 
up ” and dress, and, disappearing as one man, reappeared as the other. In the 
last act of “ A Man’s Shadow,” at the Haymarket, Mr. Tree goes off as one 
gentleman with acelerity that makes the experienced playgoer certain 
that he will almost immediately come on again—probably buttoning his 
shirtsleeve—as the other. Our wary critic, not being blessed by provi- 
dence with a stop-watck, began to count steadily at the aforesaid exit; and 
when he had reached thirty—after thirty seconds, that is, speaking 
roughly—sure enough in came the transmogrified Mr. Tree as somebody 
else. (He was just putting a finishing touch to his toilet, too.) His last 
“change ” of all—from the dead Luversan to the living Laroque—was 
considerably quicker. 
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Some of those keen-sighted persons who will find out the conjuror’s 
tricks at an evening party must needs take it upon themselves to notice 
that the hands which Mr. Tree flourished (as the above Luversan in the 
above death scene) over the heads of an agitated stage crowd had the usual 
complement of ten fingers. ‘Why not?” ask those who have not seen this 
particular man’s shadow. Why, because the shadow—Luverson— 
is to be distinguished from the substance—Laroque—not merely 
by the fact that he is a villain of the deepest dye, but that he 
always wears part of a black kid glove on the right hand. This, as the 
trained playgoer sees in an instant, is by way of mourning for two fingers 
which have been shot off. And two fingers too many of Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree died the death of villainy last Thursday night. 
* * 
* 

Mr. Henry Pettitt had half a first-night in London (with Mr. Sims) on 
Saturday, and a whole one to himself on Monday, when his drama “ Master 
and Man” was successfully produced at the Pavilion. But the play, 
though new to London, is by no means new to the United Kingdom, having 
been “on tour ” in the provinces for some time, with Mr. and Mrs. Pateman 
in its leading parts. 

** 

Successful stories of the day generally make their appearance on the 
stage—which is not always so successful—before their popularity is quite 
exhausted. Thus “ Moths,” ‘‘ Vice Versd,” “Called Back,’ and “ She” 
have all seen the footlights on both sides of the Atlantic. Willa like fate 
attend the latest shilling’s worth, Mr. Bellamy’s prophetic story of 
“Looking Backward?” With pretty music and a plot (of which it is cer- 
tainly in need), its novelty might make it a success—on one condition only, 
that it was not too long. Composers and librettists note this, and do not 
let the music (and words) of the future—a.p. 2000—exceed ninety minutes 
at the utmost. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 
——— 

In the number of our paper for August 31 there was a misprint which 
must have puzzled those of our readers who noticed it, and which it is de- 
sirable to correct. In “ Foreign Notes” it was said thatthe oldest Saxon 
“Gesangbuch” was printed at Zwickau in 1552, and the next oldest in 
1528. The former date should have been 1525. 


With respect to the late performances at Bayreuth we have now what 
appears to be fairly reliable information as to the receipts and expenses. 
The “ Allgemeine Muzik-Zeitung ” and the “ Mus. Wochenblatt ” agree in 
putting the receipts for the eighteen performances at 443,000mk., and the 
expenses at 280,000mk. (already incurred), and a further sum tocome. If 
we place the total expenses at 300,000mk., we get a profit of £7,150, which 
is probably not far from the truth. We should like to hear what Mr. 
Augustus Harris would say to a net profit of over £7,000 in eighteen 
nights. 

a 

As some of the Berlin journals, and some English papers which have 
copiedfrom them, have put forth untrue statements on these subjects, it 
will be only proper to say here that it is absolutely untrue that either 
Mdme. Wagner or the banking firm of Feustel have ever taken any per- 
centages on the receipts at Bayreuth. Mdme. Wagner has a right to a 
certain amount, but she has never taken it: it has always been added to 
the reserve fund for future performances. Mdmes. Materna and Sucher 
and Herr Betz (and, we believe, some other artists) gave their services 


gratuitously. 
* * 


* 

A catalogue has just been published of the works of Carl Reinecke. The 
published works with opus-numbers amount to 206, to which must be 
added 74 without any op-nos., and a huge number of arrangements and 
editions of works of other composers. So little is known here of the great 
works of the Leipzig conductor that many people will probably be surprised 
to hear that the composer, whom they know only as a writer of cantatas 
for children, has produced four operas, three or four symphonies, several 
concert-overtures, piano concertos, instrumental music of every kind, and 
countless songs, duets, trios, quartetts, and miscellaneous vocal cantatas. 
The utter neglect of Reinecke’s music in England (where some of his works 
seem to have had one, and only one hearing) is as foolish as it is unjust. The 
only one of his works which is often seen in an English programme is the 
Prelude to the last act of his opera, “ King Manfred,”—itself simply an 
orchestral version of the “ Abendgebet ” in the “ Madchenlieder,” Op. 88. 














But Reinecke’s operettas ‘‘Der vierjihrige Posten,” “Ein Abentener 
(Handel’s),” and “ Auf hohem Befehl ” are of a kind to supply a want often 
felt in this country: and his overtures, “Dame Kobold,” “ Alladin,” and 
“ Friedensfeier ” ought to be welcome on their own merits. 


* * 
* 


Rubinstein’s oratorio in eight parts, “ Moses,” is well on its way to 
completion, the fifth and sixth parts being already in the printer’s hands. 
He has also just finished a Concertstiick for piano and orchestra. 


* * 
* 


The freedom of the city of Hamburg was presented to Dr. Johannes 
Brahms on Saturday last, the 13th inst. The ceremony took place at the 
residence of the Chief Burgomaster, Dr. Petersen. Herr Brahms was ac- 
companied by Dr. von Biilow and Herr Julius Spengel. Dr. Petersen, in 
presenting the document conferring the honour, made a few appropriate 
remarks, cordially recognising the great talents of Dr. Brahms who, in reply 
expressed his thanks in very warm terms, testifying to the great joy 
he felt at the high distinction conferred upon him by the Senate and Biir- 
gerschaft of Hamburg, and his heartfelt attachment to his native city, in 
which he was born on the 7th of May, 1833, which it had given him great 
pain to leave. The document is enshrined in a portfolio of morocco leather, 
the cover of which bears the arms of the city in gold. The inner side of 
the cover contains a picture representing the traditional goddess of Hamburg 
seated on a throne and bidding welcome to the genius of the musical 
art. The artistic illumination of the document conferring the freedom of 
the city was executed by the Hamburg painter, Herr Diiyffke. The Ham- 
burg musicians presented Dr. Brahms in the evening of the same day with 
an illuminated address conveying their congratulations to the distinguished 
musician at the honour conferred upon him. 

* * 
x 

M. Arthur Pougin contributes to the current number of “ Le Ménestrel ” 
a long account of the Triumphal Ode by Mdlle. Augusta Holmés, which 
was heard in public on Wednesday last at the Palais de I’Industrie. 
Mdlle. Holmés, as most of our readers know, is of Irish extraction, but has 
spent most of her life in France, and is declared by M. Pougin to be one of 
the most remarkable musicians of the hour. Such, says he, are the order 
of her inspiration, the strength and clearness of her ideas, that no one 
hearing her works without knowing their author would believe them to 
have emanated from afemale mind. A sum of 300,000 francs has been 
voted by the Municipal Council of Paris to defray the expenses of four 
performances of her new ode, written in honour of the centenary of 1789. 
The work appears, in spite of certain faults inherent in the symbolic form 
employed both in words and music, to be noble in conception and scholarly 
in execution. 


> 


* * 
* 


The performance, which was attended by upwards of 20,000 people, and 
was conducted by M. Colonne, was nearly signalised by a terrible catas- 
trophe. Hardly had the overture commenced when it was observed that 
some of the ornamental fabric hanging near an electric lamp was in flames. 
Fortunately the lustre was taken down in time by the ready firemen, and 
a panic was prevented, which might have had the most disastrous con- 
sequences. — 

* 

The performance at Berlin of Wagner’s juvenile opera, “ Die Feen,” has 

been again postponed indefinitely. 





MR. ARTHUR OSWALD. 
—_——- 

Mr. Arthur Louis Oswald, the well-known baritone, whose singing has been~ 
so marked a feature of the Fromenade Concerts now in course of perform- 
ance at Her Majesty’s Theatre, was born at Brighton in 1858. In 1873 he 
entered the Royal Academy as a student of the pianoforte, but two years 
later began to study singing with Signor Manuel Garcia. In 1877 Mr. Oswald 
wentto Milan tostudy with Sangiovanni, and during the twoyears thus spent 
appeared in opera in such parts as Figaro, the Barber of Seville, Valentine in 
“ Faust,”’ and Fra Melitone in “‘ Forza del destino.” Returning to London ~ 
in 1879, Mr. Oswald appeared at the Popular, Philharmonic, Crystal 
Palace, and other concerts, and in 1880 was engaged by Mr. Sinis Reeves 
for his farewell concerts at St. James’s Hall. With Mr. Reeves he has also 
toured during the present year, as well as with Madame Minnie Hauk ; and 
in 1886 was appointed a professor of singing at the Royal Academy, a 
position he still holds. 
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THE NICENE CREED. 
——_@———_ 
REPLY TO PROFESSOR STANFORD’S REJOINDER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir: It is quite a Providential boon that Professor Stanford has re-ap- 
peared—as champion of almost all the errors against which I had warned 
young composers when setting the Nicene Creed. For this—his second letter 
—will enable us to obtain a decisive verdict respecting the vexed questions, 
from persons whose authority will be ackowledged by all. 

The number of these questions can, I think, be compressed into the fol- 
lowing eight:— 

ist. Whether a gap (i.e., anything more than a quaver or comma rest) 
should have place between the opening phrase chanted by the Priest and 
the continuation or recommencement of the Creed sung by the choir. 

2ndly. Whether the first syllable of ‘invisible’ should or should not be 
accentuated when used in contrast with ‘ visible.’ 

3rdly. Whether, seeing that reverent feeling can be expressed by music, 
reverent treatment of the Name of Jesus would not be most accordant with 
the custom of the Anglican Church when this Creed is recited without 
music. 

4thly. Whether the preposition in “ Gop of Gop” should bear an accent 
(or not). 

5thly. Whether Music (since she can do so) should clearly show that ‘By 
Whom’ refers not to The Farner, but to The Son. The caution 7* against 
giving to ‘things’ the principal accent in the bar (unless the same prin- 
cipal accent has been given to ‘ all’) need not be considered a question : and 
the same applies to ‘als6.’ 

6thly. Whether a lengthened stress on the adverb in ‘ rose again ’ should 
not be avoided, in order that a false meaning to which several writers in 
the last and present century have alluded may not be suggested by this 
stress. There will be naturally a small amount of accent on the adverb, 
but less than on the verb ? 

7thly. Whether for a similar reason (a) ‘Come again with glory’ and (b) 
‘ with glory to judge’ should not be avoided (as they easily can be) in the 
musical treatment? The word ‘ Who,’ which refers to the Hoxy Spirit, 
ought not to be written (as in Doctor Stanford’s Creed) as though it had 
reference to The Son: but this also need not be considered a question. 

8thly. Since the Cambridge Professor seriously defends ‘together is 
worshipped’ I will out of deference to the honourable body of scholars to 
whom he belongs submit this matter as a question. 


Inasmuch as neither ‘ Pisteuo,’ in earlier centuries of the Roman Church, 
nor Credo, in the later, were ever preceded by ‘ Ego’,—‘I believe ’ seems 
to express the original better than I believe: but as this last was adopted 
by those who set to music the English Service translated from the Latin at 
the time of the Reformation, there is a choice; and it becomes purely a 
matter of taste. Young composers may or may not walk in this groove 
made for them by their predecessors. Properly speaking the expression of 
belief is neither individual nor general, though for practical purposes it 
may be considered both. The believer utters the Credo as an echo of the 
Voice of the Church. 

“Whether ‘I look’ or ‘I look for’ best expresses ‘ expecto’ is hardly 
more than a question of scholarly taste: but these two readings shall, as 
I have promised, be submitted to two musical authorities, and the result 
published in your columns. It will take a little time to procure the full 
verdict that should be obtained concerning the above-mentioned eight 
questions; but this verdict will I trust be in your columns by the first 
week of October, i.e., some fourteen days before the competitive settings 
of the Creed are sent to Taz Mustcan Wor p. 


Looking through the Professor’s rejoinder I see that there is throughout 
it so remarkable a handling both of my words and his own that his method 
of criticism ought to be clearly set before those who will read this number 
of Taz Musicat Wortpv. Unfortunately the space requisite for necessary 
explanation would occupy too great a length in your valuable columns: 
the most I can do to-day will be to take one specimen of what I refer to as 
a sample, and unravel it step by step. Let us take the first phrase of 
importance, viz., that marked No. 3. 








My first remark about it occurs in my letter of Aug. 10: “ Do not follow 
‘|and in| visible.’ After ‘visible’ the accent in ‘invisible’ should fall 
upon the first syllable. 

On Aug. 17th amongst the hints given to setters of the Creed the same 
observation is repeated “that in ‘ invisible ’ the accent shonld fall upon the 
first syllable. @@Please take special notice (for a reason you will see 
presently) that this accent on the first syllable is my one point. Of the 
‘ quantity ’ of the 2nd syllable when the due accent has been given to the 
1st, nothing is said, and—I think readers will say—nothing is necessarily 
implied. 

To this view Professor Stanford (Aug. 24) objected, “ No English person 
of education would pronounce invisible invisible. We cannot Latinise the 
language to that extent.” G4 Please observe that the Professor here of 
his own accord placesa short |~ | on the 2nd syllable—as though forcing 
upon me a final decision respecting the ‘ quantity ’ of that syllable a matter 
I had purposely left (as I still leave it) to the discretion of composers. In 
my temporary note, made as the correspondence for Aug. 24 was going to 
the press, ‘I did not advert to‘this as being of minor importance to the 
question of the accent on the 1st syllable,’—but wrote “In order to meet 
Dr. Stanford’s objection te tne Roman tongue, let us substitute ‘ not’ for 
the objectionable ‘in.? How would the Professor accentuate, either for 
rhetorical or musical purposes, ‘ visible and not visible ’ ? ” 

To this in his private letter (Aug. 25) he replies, “If you can get an Act 
of Parliament to change ‘in’ to ‘not’ it wili bear a longer note. Other- 
wise not.” @@° I will ask your readers presently to remember these last 
eight words. 

Then on Sept. 7 came the answers of the three Masters of Arts to whom 
this question was referred—unanimous in their opinion that ‘in’ should 
bear an accent. In that same issue wishing to make the matter as clear 
as possible for composers, I make an addition to ‘Hint No. 3. “In 
‘ visible and invisible’ the accent should fall upon the Ist syllable of the 
last word, and, if desired, on the antepenultimate also.” 

Now—with all this before us—let us hear what the Professor writes on 
September 14: “Mr. Harford changes his ground (see his revised hint).” 
How can this be said to be the case? My “ ground ” throughout (no one can 
possibly read it otherwise) had been that the first syllable should be accen- 
tuated. This opinion (look carefully and see) is the only one which I gave 
the Professor the opportunity of objecting to. How can this “ ground be 
changed,” because I make an additional observation, and express more dis- 
tinctly than before that the “quantity ” of the second syllable should be 
left to the choice of a composer ? 

After this the Professor in six lines endeavours to-persuade his readers 
(some of whom will, perhaps, not have read all these ‘ back numbers’ since 
Aug. 3) that he has been fighting all the time about the accent on the 
second syllable—on which, if you will kindly look back you will see he was 
the first to place a short ~, and about which as I have already remarked, 
I purposely kept silence. 

Continuing—he endeavours to imply by ‘ quotes ’ that the word ‘ heinous’ 
(which—joined with ‘error’—I had used when pointing out the impiety, how- 
ever unintentional, of writing ‘God f Gop’) had been applied by me to 
the harmless blunder of wrongfully accentuating ‘ invisible’: and he then 
makes—what, to say the least, must be called a strange statement when 
coupled with what he has said up to this time :—“ My setting of the phrase is 
right.” Right here must mean wrong according to the Professor’s expressed 
views—right according to the printed memoranda, for he seeks now to 
show that there is an accent on the first syllable of ‘invisible’ 
in his setting! saying that ‘the note to the first syllable is a tone higher 
than that to the second,’ and that this ‘fact increases the stress.”’ How 
can anything be “increased” which does not exist? What professional 
musician will venture to say in print (what no tyro at a musical examina- 
tion in a grammar school would be allowed to say with impunity) that any 
‘stress ’ whatsoever exists here upon what is simply the 4th crotchet ina 
bar of C time ? 

And Professor Stanford finishes by stating—what all who have followed 
the quotations from previous letters will know to be incorrect—that “ Mr. 
Harford’s original and untenable point’ was that the second syllable in 
‘invisible ’ should bear no accent.” Your readers, Mr. Editor, shall know 
ere long why I left open and still leave open this very doubtful ‘ quantity.’ 
Meanwhile, let any two persons who have ears try for themselves whether 
the 2nd syllable in invisible bears, when spoken, an accent or not. 


G@ As the object of this method of argument on the part of an opponent 
may not be apparent to every one, I will point out—that it pares down the 
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distinctions as to the musical rendering to such fineness that the objector, 
though proved to be wrong, may persuade several people that after all he 
means the same as the person whose views he has been combating—and that 
the difference between them is only that of tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. 
In the present instance I hope that by little pains and reference to printed 
facts this result may be obviated. 


And now—to descend to what is of less importance, albeit that the 
Professor in his rejoinder gives it the place of distinction, viz., his accusa- 
tion against me. He says that ‘ just before ’ he left England he received a 
letter from me asking permission to illustrate my forthcoming reply to his 
attack by passages from his Creed,—that he answered that letter by shewing 
how for several reasons—which I will refer to presently—this would be an 
unfair ‘duel with one pistol loaded,’ and that he ‘ finally stated that he did 
not pin his present opinions to a work written some twelve years back.’ 
He then proceeds to do more than intimate that this permission having been 
asked from him, an agreement was entered into between us as to the form 
which my quotation of his Creed should take—that I in bad faith broke 
that agreement—and ‘took advantage’ of his ‘absence,’ which absence 
from England he goes on to say makes it difficult for him to answer my 
remarks upon his accentuation of the Creed. 

This serious accusation being thus made, I solemnly ask Professor Stan- 
ford in the name of common fairness to print verbatim either the whole 
or part of the letter from me which he refers to. Meanwhile your readers 
must know the full purport of that communication, which—as I had 
received legal opinion respecting my right to quote his Creed—was made 
entirely with the view of preparing him for what seemed to be necessary 
action on my part. I regretted that the space in your columns would not 
allow me to use more than the treble line of his music,—but that was a 
matter of less importance, the question not being about harmony but 
accentuation, which fortunately in each instance (save one given in my 
reply in two lines) was the same in 8.A.T. and B. I said that if I could 
carry out my purpose without using his Creed I would, and I then stated 
very distinctly (in order to prevent any misapprehension) that I did not ask 
his permission, but wrote the letter from “ motives of courtesy towards 
an opponent whom I respected for having, what many have not, the 
courage to express his opinions.” 

That letter was written on Thursday, the 22nd, or Friday, the 23rd—as 
on the 26th I received an acknowledgment of it dated the 25th and marked 
‘Private.’ As he has published a version of parts of that letter with the 
express object of enlisting sympathies for himself as a person who has been 
unfairly treated -by me, he has removed whatever seal of privacy there 
may have been to that letter. I might have felt some difficulty in using 
it: but he has very properly relieved me of this by making use of it 
himself. Therefore, in order that the English Public may be able to judge 
thoroughly of the moral and other issues between us, I submit to you the 
following extracts which represent word for word what was written to 
me :— 

“Your proposition to make quotations from my own service in B flat is, of 
course, quite fair, but I must in justice to myself point out three facts for 
consideration : Firstly, it was written nearly twelve years ago, and there- 
fore does not necessarily represent my present views (as I have not got it 
here, and do not remember it by heart, I cannot say for certain that it 
does).’’ 

This information about the date of the Creed-setting I mentioned in my 
Reply as affording some palliation for so many errors. In the opening 
part of his Rejoinder he contrasts his former views with his present—and 
then immediately afterwards through three parts of that Rejoinder pins 
his faith point by point to each and every passage seen in his Creed of 
12 years back. ‘T'o continue the extracts : 

“Secondly, that I don’t think the treble line in four part music will 
necessarily put the case fairly.’’ 

This question of the Treble fairly representing the Creed for exhibition 
of its accentuation I have already touched upon. No musician, I presume, 
will be hardy enough to say that the accentuation has been placed in an 
unfair light by quotation of the Treble line : and no one has yet questioned 
the excellence of Professor Stanford’s, harmonies and voicing in this Creed. 

The Doctor continues : 

“Thirdly, that when your letter criticising it appears, I shall be out of 
newspaper reach in Switzerland or Italy, unable to reply even if I wished.” 

This reasop I scarcely considered serious, as the Professor’s subsequent 
movements could not affect what had already taken place. He had attacked 





me violently, and I had given him notice that I should answer that attack 
in the following week. The consideration of any possible rejoinders that 
he might make would not affect the quality of my reply. As to Switzer- 
land or Italy being “‘ regions ” beyond the range of the newspaper post and 
“out of reach of THe Musica Wortp,” I knew that to bea joke. In 
1889 you must get pretty near the sources of the Nile to be beyond the 
range of regular postal communication. As to Turin, that is only one 
day and three hours post, the Valley of Lanzo a few hours more. This 
reply-matter I therefore considered optional on his part and beyond 
the range of necessary consideration. 

I confess that these several pleas—advanced in order to dissuade me from 
using aught save a very mild reply—staggered me a little. I could not for 
a moment believe that Dr. Stanford after attacking me would vanish like 
the cuttle-fish—in a cloud of inky darkness. No; I felt quite sure that the 
Doctor would appear again. 

I also anticipated the ‘fortune,’ though the Doctor certainly did not, of 
his reading a copy of Taz Mustcan Wortp before leaving the shores of 
England. There were whispers of coming Rehearsals at Leeds: and 
it seemed just possible that the Professor might be present there ; as, if I 
mistake not, he realiy was on Saturday, the 31st, i.e., eight full days after 
the receipt of my letter. 

The Doctor continues 4thly :— 

* If you like to delay the duel until October, when both sides can fire, I 
will stand up to my rusty old muzzle-loader with pleasure.” 

This proposition certainly appeared to be still more jocular than the 
other. Suppose that from some person unknown to you (for I have 
never yet had the honour of meeting Professor Stanford) you suddenly 
received a blow on the head; and your assailant—seeing you were pre- 
paring to reward him, were to cry out: Oh, please don’t; I’m going for 
my holiday trip, do wait till I come back.” Say, friends, what would you 
do. Could you refrain from laughter ? 

The Doctor continues 5thly : 

“ But I am not going to enter into newspaper controversies on the 
subject. My letter was a statement of my views, and I mean to allow it 
to stand without further vindication.” 

This promise of silence, if kept by the Professor, would have caused me 
sincere regret: but Hope again whispered that possibly the Professor 
might not possess that philosophical accuracy which generally marks those 
who take degrees at Cambridge ; and Hope in this instance also did not 
prove delusive. 

The Doctor continues : 

“You are then of course at liberty to use my work if you like, but you 
will do so knowing that I cannot reply.” 

Pray observe that Dr. Stanford insists a second time on bestowing a per- 
mission which I most distinctly stated in writing I did not ask for: and 
finishes by using ‘the saw’ as the French would say for the 3rd time :— 

“ Again thanking you for your courtesy in asking leave for what you were 
quite justified in using without any request, faithfully yours.” 

This seemingly jocular insistance I, of course, took no notice of at the 
time; but when he seriously tells the public that I sought this permission 
and received it—subject to certain conditions agreed to, either openly or 
tacitly by me—I must ask for the production of my letter. 

There is so much in Professor Stanford’s rejoinder requiring notice that 
I fear one letter will hardly suffice. I see that he has again been volunteer- 
ing some information for me. How unfortunate that he should for the 
second time bring before me—as a novelty—what I had heard with pleasure 
some years before he was born. 

Was not Church music—a hundred years ago—purer at Ratisbon and Auge- 
burg than at Prague and Vienna, and some other of the larger towns of 
Germany, because less influenced by the ‘ pigtail’ school? In the summer of 
1874, when returning from a visit to the Castle of Zbirrow, I passed a 
night and part of a day at Ratisbon in order to renew associations 
with a place I had visited in 1846, when— returning from a two years’ sojourn 
in different parts of Italy—I had the privilege of staying for a while in the 
interesting old cities of Bavaria. 

If the Professor, whilst in N. Italy, visits Vigevano, he will learn that 
the works of Raimondo Boucheron (born there a.p. 1600) still have more 
than historical interest for Church Musicians: and he need not £0 
to Milan to learn that the Requiem and other works of the Raimondo 
Boucheron, of this century—though somewhat severe for general public 
taste—were esteemed by the best Church Musicians of Europe 40 years 
ago. In 1870 Mr. Turle and Professor Sterndale Bennett were much 
interested to see this very Mass, concerning which the present Cambridge 
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professor ventures to write: ‘No doubt Monsieur Boucheron thought his 
own Mass superior even to a.l Palestrina put together.” 

It will be proper to say that the Master here contemptuously mentioned 
was not French, but of Piedmontese ancestry. He certainly was far from 
being conceited, and was, I should say, the last person in the world to dis- 
miss a congregation with the tune of a Tarantella. I am satisfied that 
there is no ground of fact whatsoever for the insulting assumption that he 
so absurdly overestimated his own talent. 

At the end of his rejoinder Dr. Stanford says that he wishes to prevent 
young composers from falling into ‘grooves. Why—surely that is an 
essential part of my purpose. Therefore, why raise objections? As to 
‘‘ grooves ” the Professor has himself fallen into the commonest and worst 
traditional errors, from which a little conference with a learned friend 
would have preserved him. If he would warn others against convention- 
alities, he should himself shew the way. 

Example is always weightier than precept, even when it comes ‘ex 
cathedra,’ and especially from the honoured chair of Cambridge, with which 
this Nicene Creed bearing the name of Dr. Villiers Stanford mist be asso- 
ciated—whether it remain in its present condition—or become, as I hope I 
may live to see it become—duly revised. 

I remain, Sir, 
Very faithfully yours, 
Freverick K. Harrorp. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—The disagreement of two such authorities as Professor Stanford 
and Canon Harford on this subject is such as to induce and even perhaps 
justify others equally pugnacious in rushing into the fray and offering 
their suggestions. Now I must at once admit that I am not a scientific 
musician; but even a musician, however great his qualifications as such 
may be, must recognise the existence of reason. And those who intend to 
try their hand at a new and improved setting of the Nicene Creed, if they 
want to be considered intelligent scholars and not merely elaborators of 
musical notation, must take into consideration the meaning of the words 
both grammatically and theologically. 

6. Will Professor Stanford kindly inform us as to the meaning he 
attaches to “ God sf God.” 

7. The “ By whom” refers, as Professor Stanford must know, not to 
“ Father” but to the antecedent “Christ.”” His setting, as he admits, is 
“not, perhaps, sufficiently clear.” As it stands, it is distinctly wrong, by 
conveying a wrong doctrine. 

7*. I cannot see how Professor Stanford can be reasonably accused of an 
“unusually hideous stress.” The length of the notes on “all” is greater 
than that on “ things.” 

10. Professor Stanford says that only “ impossible persons ” read “ rose 
again” with the emphasis on the second word. He does not seem to be 
aware that four out of every five clergymen do read these words in this 
manner. 

14, Professor Stanford sees nothing wrong in his setting; but for all 
that it is capable of improvement. “Come to judge” is sense, and “ with 
glory ” is an explanatory clause or phrase, in which case it ought to have 
a pause both before and after it. 

20. The word “ together” means, I would submit, “together with” the 
Father and the Son. In the version received at the Second General 
Council at Constantinople, a.p. 381, the word “together” is not to be 
found—* Who with the Father and the Son is worshipped and glorified. 
The Greek version adopted at the Fourth General Council at Chalcedon, 
a.p. 451, has “71d ovy (together with) Tarpi.” And an English 
version, dated about 4.p. 1430, has—“ which is worshiped and glorifyed 
togyther wyth the father and with the sonne.” 


Yours faithfully, 


16th September, 1888. Rupert GARRY. 





NOTES. 
ene eee 
Llandaff Cathedral was reopened on the 8th inst. A considerable work 
of restoration has been effected in the interior of the building, and after 
the Church Congress it is intended to proceed with the repairs necessary 
to the south-west tower, generally known as the spire tower. 


The Duke of Bedford has given a second donation of £200 (making in all 
£700) towards the restoration of Peterborough Cathedral. The Duchess of 
Rutland has been asked to accept the presidency of the ladies’ committee, 
formed for the purpose of raising a fund for internal decoration. 

*,* 

One of the sculptors employed in the renovation of Chester Cathedral 
has, it appears, ornamented the gargoyles of the southern transept ina 
fanciful manner by carving on them the well-known features of Lord 
Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone, Cardinal Manning, and other men of note, 
Fame has certainly many unexpected ways of rewarding her votaries! 

+ 

Eighty thousand pounds is asked by the Bishop of Chester for the 
erection of ten churches and fifteen mission chapels in Stockport. 
Coupling this with other monetary requests recently made by our Bishops, 
they would seem to have much faith in the practical religion of this age, 
and since over twenty thousand pounds has already been subscribed to the 
above fund, and the work of building commenced, the faith in this 
instance is apparently not misplaced. 

+ # 

The organ at St. John’s Church, Waterloo-road, has been again enlarged 
and recitals will be given on the 2lst and 24th inst., at 8 p.m., by the 
organist of the church, Mr. Henry J. B. Dart; and on Sunday afternoon, 
the 22nd inst., at 3:30 p.m., by Mr. H. W. Weston, Mus.Bac. 

*% 

The Rev. Leopold Stanley Clarke (late Rector of Bexhill) has offered the 
Dean and Chapter of Chichester Cathedral the sum of £1,000 for the resto- 
ration of the cloisters of the cathedral, on the double condition that the 
whole fabric be completely repaired and that the work be commenced at 
once. The cathedral architect (Mr. Gordon Wills) has made a report, in 
which he states that £1,800 will be required for the whole work. A com- 
mittee has consequently been formed, of which Prebendary Bennett is the 
secretary, and subscriptions are invited to enable them to accept the Rev. 
Clarke’s generous offer. 








PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
——~<»>—_— 
Her Maszsty’s THEATRE. 

The programme on Friday last included Mendelssohn’s overture to “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” the Prelude to the third act of the ‘“ Meister- 
singer,” and the “Eroica” Symphony. The overture was somewhat 
coarsely given, but the “‘ Meistersinger”’ excerpt was played with all need- 
ful refinement, and the rendering of the symphony was exceedingly good. 
The first movement was taken too fast—a not unusual fault—and its 
“heroic”? character suffered in consequence, but the precision and 
attention to nuance with which that and the other movements were 
played were worthy of all praise. M. Nachez was again heard 
in a portion of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, but we have nothing to 
add to our former remarks on his performance. Miss Lucille Saunders 
made a highly favourable impression in Handel’s ‘‘ Lascia ch’io pianga,” 
and Mr. Edward Lloyd sang Beethoven’s “ Adelaida’”’ in incomparable 
style. Miss Marguerite M‘Intyre sang for the first time at these concerts 
on Monday. Her rendering of “ Robert, toi que j’aime” was hardly suc- 
cessful enough to account for her selection of such a hackneyed piece. It 
was given with scarcely any of the dramatic power to which this artist 
has accustomed us on the operatic stage, and the long shake with 
which she finished—an unwarrantable addition to the composer’s text— 
was very imperfectly sung. 

CovENT GARDEN. 

Haydn’s delightful Symphony in B flat (No. 12 B. and H.) was the prin- 
cipal feature of the ‘* Classical ” Concert at Covent Garden on Wednesday. 
It was very well given under Signor Arditi’s direction, but the Minuet was 
played too fast and its distinctive character quite lost. The Overture to 
“ Der Frieschiitz ” and a Minuet from Handel’s “Berenice,” arranged for 
strings by W. T. Best, were also successfully given, and Miss Jose- 
phine Lawrence was heard in Chopin’s Pianoforte Concerto in E minor. 
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She did not seem in sympathy with her theme, but was subsequently more 
happy in pieces by Schubert and Scarlatti. The vocalists were Mme. 
Antoinette Sterling, who sang in her well-known style songs by Schubert 
and Mendelssohn ; Mme. Valleria, who was in her best voice, and was heard 
in Handel’s “ Angels ever bright and fair; and Mr. Walter Clifford, who 
gave the last-named composer’s “Honour and Arms” with moderate 
success. 





AVENUE THEATRE. 
———_@—_—_ 

On Monday night was revived at the Avenue Theatre Offenbach’s opera 
bouffe, “ Les Brigands,” which, under the title of “ Falsacappa” is by no 
means new to London. The libretto used was that which Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert adapted, from the original story by M. Meilhac and Halevy, for 
Messrs. Boosey, solely for the purpose of fulfilling certain requirements of 
the copywright laws. The book, Mr. Gilbert assures us, was not designed 
for publication. We are glad to know it; and it would certainly 
have been better had it been possible to bring forward a version 
of the amusing story in which the results of hasty workmansbip were less 
evident. Further criticism is uncalled for; and, indeed, the music itself 
may almost be dismissed with equal brevity, but that brevity of apprecia- 
tion which isthe highest tribute. That is to say, itis thoroughly Offen- 
bachian—sprightly, tuneful, and thoroughly appropriate. The whole 
opera can be laughed at heartily—and who would ask for more in a comic 
opera? The performance of Monday night was somewhat unequal, the 
faults observable being chiefly those which may naturally be set down to 
the trying circumstances of a first performance in the metropolis. Praise 
may be warmly ceded to Miss Delaporte (Fiorella) and Mr. Wensley 
(Fragoletto), the latter possessing a very pleasant tenor voice. Mr. 
Mostyn, to whom was allotted the important part of the brigand chief, was 
less satisfactory from the vocal point of view, but Mr. George Honey, as the 
captain of carbineers, and Mr. Wilkinson, as the treasurer to the Duke of 
Mantua, were wholly admirable, playing and singing throughout with the 
greatest spirit. The chorus and band were excellent. 





PROVINCIAL. 
——@——. 


BrrMINGHAM, SEPTEMBER 17.—The musical season, which has now fairly 
set in, promises to be the best on record, if we may judge by the concert 
circulars which arrive almost daily. The Messrs. Harrisons are always the 
first in the field in the introduction of famous talent to a Birmingham 
audience, and we are not in the least astonished to hear that this year’s 
subscription list is likely to carry off the palm, and that every available 
seat will be sold long before the ballot is entered upon. This is scarcely 
to be wondered at when it is said that amongst the long list of artists 
engaged for the four concerts are included Madame Adelina Patti, Madame 
Lillian Nordica, Madame Patey, Madame Belle Cole, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
and Signor Foli; Sir Charles Hallé; Madame Neruda (Lady Hallé), Miss 





To tHE Dea¥r.—A Person cured of Deafness and noises in the head of 23 years’ standing 
by a simple remedy will send a description of it rrEE to any Person who applies to 
ICHOLSON, 21, Bedford-square, W.C.—[Apvr. | 





Marianne Eissler, and M. Johannes Wolff; M. Hollmau and M. Van Biene. 


The Birmingham Festival Choral Society announce their next series of 
concerts, which will consist of four performances similar in character to 
those of last season. “Samson,” Villiers Stanford’s “The Revenge,” 
Gounod’s “Messe Solennelle,”” MacCunn’s “The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel” are amongst the works announced for performance. Mr. Stockley 
will also give his usual orchestral subscription concerts. His full pro- 
gramme will be issued this week, and we shall refer to it in our next letter. 
The season opens on Saturday next with a concert given by the Birming- 
ham Choral and Orchestral Association, when Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” will 
be performed at popular prices with the following principals: Miss Lizzie 
Preston (soprano), Madame Oscar Pollack (contralto), Mr. Hamblyn Crimp 
(tenor), Mr. Percy Taunton (baritone). Conductor, Mr. George Hal- 
ford, F.C.O. 

Guascow, SepremBER 16.—A public meeting of Guarantors and others 
interested in the Glasgow Choral and Orchestral Concerts was 
held on Friday afternoon, 13th inst. Mr. James Campbell, of 
Tillichewan, occupied the chair. The prospectus for the forth- 
coming season was submitted, and after a short discussion 
unanimously approved of. The classical series will consist of thirteen 
concerts—four choral, seven orchestral, and two of chamber music. There 
will also be, as formerly, a series of popular concerts, nine in number. At 
the choral concerts it has been decided to perform the following works :— 
Beethoven’s Mass in D (first time in Scotland) ; Hamish MacCunn’s new 
ballad for baritone solo, chorus, and orchestra, “The Cameronian’s Dream ” 
(first time in Glasgow); Fredk. Corder’s new cantata, “the Sword of 
Argantyr”’ (first time in Scotland), specially composed for the Leeds Musical 
Festival in October next; and W. Edmondstoune Duncan’s new 
ballad for chorus and orchestra, “ Ye Mariners of England”? (first per- 
formance). Among the many artists whose services have been secured are 
Mesdames Ella Russell, Emily Spada, Marian Mackenzie, Belle Cole, 
Marguerite Macintyre, Messrs. Iver M‘Kay, Philip Newbury, Andrew 
Black, W. H. Brereton, and W. Ludwig ; Lady Hallé, Senor Pablo Sarasate, 
M. Sons, and Dr. Joseph Joachim, solo violinists; Signor A. Piatti and 
Mons. E. Gillet, solo ’cellists; Herr Bernhard Stavenhagen, Mr. Frederic 
Lamond, Mdlle. Bertha Marx, and Miss Fanny Davies, solo pianists. The 
orchestra, as on former occasions, will number about seventy-five per- 
formers, and will! be led by Mons. Maurice Sons. Mr. August Manns, and 
Mr. Joseph Bradley (conductor of the G.C.U.) will be the conductors. Mr. 
Thomas Berry will preside at the organ. 











PATENTS. 
—_@———— 


This list is specially compiled for “Taz Mustcan Worip” by Messrs. 
RAYNER & CASSELL, Patent Agents, 37, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 
13,808. Improvements in mechanism for regulating the keys and various 
parts of organs or other musical instruments. — James JoHn 
Waker, 127, Long-acre, London. 

13,983. Protecting and preserving the back of sheets of music, pamphlets, 
or other loose papers.—HEnry GirRDwooD ARMSTRONG, 25, Princes- 
street, Pollokshields, Glasgow. 


The above Specifications may be had of Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL 
Patent Agents, 37, Chancery-lane, London, W.C., at the prices mentioned. 
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OETZMANN & CO., 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79, 
: HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON. 


(Near Tottenham Court-road and Gower-street Station.) 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c. 


4ft. 6in. GOSOSS00088589856888 De 
14s. 6d. | 158,0d. ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT & CAREFUL ATTENTION. INLAID OCCASIONAL EASY CHAIR. 
SOOSCSOSOSOSOSSOOOSOSE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
THE BEST FURNISHING GUIDE EXTANT, POST FREE. 
































STRONG BLACK AND BRASS FRENCH 
BEDSTEAD. 
Width—3tt. Sft. Gin. 4ft. 
138.3d. 188, 9d. 
Bedroom Suites, in Art Colourings, “4 70s. 


Bedroom Suites, in Solid Ash, from 158. 
m Suites, in eg | Ash, with 6ft. 


ardrobe, £18, 
Bedsteads for Schools, Hospitals, Infrmari 
&e., from Teed. ‘ ie 








Upholstered in Rich Silk Tapestry, 
; £2 18s, €d. 
Ditto, ditto, in handsome Genoa, £3 3s. 
Inlaid i 
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of Designs, from 13s. 9d.tc 10 Guineas. 
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Per inch 
Per Per line (Displayed 
insertion. ter. advts.). 
Special Notices (Front Page, as far as space will 
permit,), Concerts, Theatres, Amusements, 
Picture Galleries, Dinners, &c., 4 lines or under.., 4s. Cd. ...... Os. 9d. ...... 10s. Cd. 
Publishers’ Aunouncements, Trades, Auctions, 
Houses and Apartments to Let, &., 6 lines or 
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MacRae, Curtice ... 12, Catherine-street. Asherbergand Co... 46, Berners-street. 


OY a Drury-couri, Strand. | Woolhouse............ 81, Regent-street. 
VRIES, Ge. o.0000-20000 Angel-conrt, Strand. Old Bond-street. 
Smith & Son ......... 186, Strand. Jermyn-street. 
eA REES 3, Holborn Viaduct, 403, Oxford-street. 
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.. New Bond-street. 

. New Bond-street. 
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Fleet-street. 
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Station. 


Marsball and Co. ... 
Willing and Co....... 
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Simpson .............5 Red Lion-court, Fleet- -W. 
street. Hime and Son......... 2, Elm Park-terrace, 
w. Fulham-road. 
Blagdon, J.... .. 49, Hanway-street. PN, BBs sae svesievcenes 63, Ebury - street, 
Novello......... - * ‘irae Oxford- Eaton-square. - 
street. _—_ 
Bo. BE. B. Ces pssossoes 59, Great Mar]boro’-st. | Heywood, J. ...... .. Manchester. 
Ridgway ............... 10, Argyle-street. Underwood, M. L. 5,Palace-avenue, White 
Templeton ............ 36, Great Portland-st. Rock, Hastings. 
Polytechnic............ Regent-street. Ramsden, E. ......... 12, Park-row, Leeds. 
FOrs Zh. . 2000000000000 Regent - circus and/ Sampson, J. ......... 13,Coney-street, York. 
Manchester. Paterson and Son... 27, George - street, 
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The Manager of “THz Musitcat Wortp” will be glad to hear from all 
Music Sellers, Newsagents, &c., willing to take the paper on “sale or 
return ” terms. 








ESTABLISHED OVER THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY. 





A. S. MALLETT, ALLEN and CO., 
Contractors to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 


TYPE MUSIC PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, &c. 
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PORTRAITS. WINDOW BILLS. STATIONERY. 
(Speciality.) BOOKS. SHOW CARDS. 
POSTERS. CATALOGUES. PLANS, &c., &c. 
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68 & 70, WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W. 


Telegraphic Address—‘‘ ASMAL,”’ LONDON. 








MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER and Co., 
MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS of all KINDS of STRINGS 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO. 
Have always in Stock the Lergest Assortment of any House in the World. 





€, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
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METZLER & CO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF THE 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. MASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 


Bonisch Pianos. Organo-Pianos. Mustel Organs. Alexandre Harmoniums, 
VIOLINS AND ALL OTHER STRINGED INSTRUMENTS, 
CORNETS AND ALL OTHER BRASS INSTRUMENTS. 
CLARIONETS AND ALL OTHER REED INSTRUMENTS, 
Toy Instruments for the Toy Symphonies. Automatic Instruments, 
New ILLustraTED CATALOGUES SENT GRATIS AND Post FREE. 





METZLER & CO., 42, Great Marlborough Street, London. 


THE KARN sctcu ORGANS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


D. W. KARN and CO., 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 








The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in miniature, of pre-eminent value 
as an effective music exponent for the Home. 

OUR AIM has not been to see how cheaply an organ can be built, but How Cheaply a 
First-Class Organ can be made. 

OUR CLAIM is that we are building organs equal to, if not surpassing all others, at the 
very lowest reasonable prices. 


COMPARISON CHEERFULLY INVITED. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and PRICE LISTS FREE of the SOLE 
EUROPEAN AGENTS: 


THE SCHREIBER PIANO COMPANY, 


3, NEWMAN MANSIONS, NEWMAN STREET, 
LONDON, w. 


SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 
TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 
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MELLOWES and CO., Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 
DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 


CA SBSBON’S 
PATENT 


ORGAN BUILDING SYSTEM. 
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Separate Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect Control of all 
Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without 
Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 
See Testimonials from 
The late Mr. J. STIMPSON. 
Mr. RB. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Mr, J. HEY WOOD, Birmingham. 
Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.B.1.B.A. 
Mr. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 


&e., &. 
2090906 00000000000000000000000000000F0008 


APPLY to the SECRETARY: 


CASSON’S PATENT ORGAN COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
DBWETG EB. 











Mr, W. T. BEST. 
Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. | 
Dr. SPARK. 

Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 
Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 
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"I only perform an act of justice 
. | when I ascribe my successes to a great 
“ T extent to the excellent Instruments from 
, | your factory, on which I was favoured to 
_ | play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
; | give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


~ | unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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ARTHUR OSWALD. 


MR. 


From a photograph by Alfred Cox and Co., Tavistock Chambers, Nottingham 





